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DAWN IN RUSSIA. 


Tue Government of the Ozar is showing 
signs of that humane spirit with which he 
was credited on his accession ; and the one 
phase of Russian rule which constituted the 
blot on Alexander’s peaceful reign seems 
likely to be absent from that of his successor. 


When the young Czar proclaimed an am- 
nesty by which 20,000 prisoners were to be 
set at liberty, there were many observers 
who received the manifesto with suspicion. 
Some doubted the sincerity of the new ruler, 
and others questioned his ability to redeem 
this early promise; and when, a few days 
ago, the “Society of the Friends of Russian 
Freadom ” published the news that some of 
the twenty thousand amnestied criminals had 
been immediately re-arrested on fresh charges, 
it seemed as if there were fair grounds for 
these suspicions. 


It must be remembered that even in an auto- 
cracy the head of the State may sometimes 
reign without ruling. The hands of the Czar 
are his executive ministers, men in many 
cases wedded to the old ways; and even 
where the ministers share the Czar’s goodwill, 
there are local governors to be reckoned with. 
And besides all this, there are in Russia 
swarms of minor officials whose power for 
evil has hitherto been unlimited ; and though 
the Emperor's intentions were honest enough, 
still, at the best, it was a far cry from the 
door of the cell to the ear of the Czar. 


A further difficulty in the way of a milder 
rule existed in the unrelenting spirit of the 
priesthood. The procurator of the Holy 
Synod, M. Pobiedonosteff, who in every affair 
of policy or administration proved himself 
the evil genius of the late Emperor, had suc- 
ceeded in imbuing the whole of the bureau- 
cracy with his intolerant temper. To the 
majority of Russians, it is true, religious per- | 
secution had no terrors; they were satisfied | 


to live and die within the pale of the Ortho- | 
dox Church. But to the Catholic, the Jew, | 
and especially to the Stundist, the last | 


twenty years have been years of bitterness 
and despair. 

And yet no government ever had more 
faithful subjects than the humble and unob- 
trusive sectaries whom M. Pobiedonosteff had 
marked out for destruction. Holding a form 
of religious belief something akin to that of 
the Quakers in this country, the Stundists 
have illustrated many of the virtues for 
which the Society of Friends have become | 
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famous. They are quiet, peaceable, law- | 
abiding; so loyal indeed that when the late 
Alexander III. was crowned, and it was 
thought necessary to surround the throne 
with a picked crowd of loyal persons to give 
the semblance of a popular ceremony to the 
great state function, it was from among the 
Stundists that the selection was made ; and | 
these men alone of all the Russian populace | 


were considered absolutely loyal enough to, 
approach the Emperor on that occasion. 
And yet under the late Czar, these very | 
people, in whose loyalty and good faith their 


enemies and persecutors so implicitly trusted, | 


have been hounded and harried for years like 


wild beasts, Their preachers have been sent 
into exile, their children, torn from their 
parents, are given over to strangers, their 
property is confiscated, and their civil rights 
are withdrawn ; for twenty years they have 
been the victims of a grinding tyranny which 
has spared neither rank, nor age, nor sex. 

It is to change the character of a rule 
under which all this was possible that 
Nicholas II. has set his hand. That he 
wou!d succeed in lightening the load of the 
sufferers to any appreciable extent few 
persons dared to believe, yet if the reports 
received within the last few days speak truly 
he has succeeded, and that in a remarkable 
degree. 

In two ways he has given a sign of his 
emancipation from the priestly-ofticial sub- 
jection under which his father walked. First, 
he has declined to take into account the 
question of religion in making his military 
promotions ; this is a question, he explains, 
with which he has no c.ncern, in this respect 
following the example of a famous northern 
prince who declared that he was “ not king of 
consciences but king of men.” In the next 
place, he has given a significant hint to all 
his lieutenants, by the removal of the 
terrible governor of Poland. General Gourko 
is a soldier of great renown, but he will 
probably be remembered longest as one of 
the most remorseless persecutors which even 
Poland has had to endure. And on the 
express ground that a gentler hand was 
needed in that unhappy country he has 
received his dismissal. 

These are some of the hopeful signs of the 
new régime in Russia with which the year has 
opened. And there is good ground for 
believing that this welcome amelioration is 
due to a woman’s influence. In many 
quarters the marriage of the young Czar 
was thought to be the most hopeful augury 
of a great career. The character of the 


bride, better known than that of the bride-~ 


groom, was felt to be a pledge that her 
imperial partner would lack neither inspira- 
tion nor encouragement in Itberal thoughts 
and generous actions. And these expecta- 
tions have not failed. Nicholas Hf. is steadily, 
if slowly, moving in the direction of a wise 
and liberal policy in which all lovers of peace 
and goud government will wish him God 
speed. 
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A WOMAN COMPOSER. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 

MRS, AGNES 8S. BUCK. 
Tue twin sisters, music and painting, have a 
large number of women votaries in the pretty 
little town of Bedford. The leader and organiser 
of this musical and artistic talent is Mrs. Buck, 
well known as a composer, conductor, and 
pianoforte player. It was she who created the 
Bedford Ladies’ Orchestra, and also the Bedford 
Ladies’ Art Club, associations which have grown 
and flourished exceedingly in spite of predictions 
to the contrary. 

When I called upon Mrs. Buck it was with the 
view of hearing something about the future 
development of the interesting work which she 
has started in Bedford, but she received my 
queries with something very near to tears. “I 
have been quite upset the last two days,” she 
told me as we sat down to chat, “for I am 
obliged to leave Bedford and the work into 
which I have thrown all my heart and soul, just 
at the point when everything is going so nicely. 
But my husband has been appointed to the head- 
mastership of the Lodge School, Barbadoes, and 
we have to break up our home here and start 
away early in the new year. You cannot think 
what a wrench it is to my feelings,” and again 
Mrs. Buck's dark eyes filled with tears. 

Mr. Buck is an old Oxford “ Blue,” who rowed 
in the winning boat in 1881 and 1882. He has 
been for some years one of the masters at the 
Bedford Grammar School, and now has secured 
the head-mastership just referred to. But how 
could I congratulate him, or even mention the 
hateful word “ Barbadoes,” with Mrs, Buck's 
tear-stained face before me ” 

“You can start a Ladies’ Orchestra and a 
Ladies’ Art Club in Barbadoes,” I cheerfully 
suggested to Mrs. Buck. “But do you think,” 
she replied, “that I shall find anyone there to 
rally round me? I have been thinking of 
taking out a governess with us for my little 
daughter, and if Icould meet with a young lady 
who was a good violinist and who would train 
with me as a ‘leader,’ then I might be able to 
start an orchestra. I should conduct myself, as 
I do here, and if I took my ‘leader’ with me I 
fancy we might soon find ladies in Barbadoes who 
would join us.” I could only say that I 
sincerely hoped a young lady with the necessary 
qualifications would quickly present herself, and 
that in the course of another year I should be 
able to report in the pages of THz Woman’s 
SianaL that the arts were flourishing in the 
charming little island of Barbadoes under Mrs. 
Buck’s care as they have cone in Bedford for 
the last few years. : 

DEVOTES HERSELF TO MUSIC. 

Mrs. Buck isa native of Clifton, and some of 
her early ancestors were Spanish. Her face is 
distinctly of a Spanish type, with dark eyes, 
piquant features, and masses of black hair curling 
over her low brow. It is from her Spanish 
ancestors, doubtless, that her passionate love of 
art comes. After having had some years of excel- 
lent musical tuition, she made her first public ap- 
pearance as a pianist at the age of seventeen. 
Then came the death of her father and the 
necessity to earn her own livelihood. For a 
time she debated as to whether she should 
devote herself to painting, for which she had 
great talent, or to music, but finally decided to 
be a musician. 

Her professional career quickly came to an 
end. When barely twenty she was married to 
Mr. Buck, at that time a professor at the Clifton 
College. Shortly afterwards they removed to 
Bedford. 

“ Would you tell me,” I asked Mrs. Buck, 
“ how long you have been a musical composer, 
and what your success has been, for as yet 
women composers are not numerous ?” 


and ‘’Neath Thy Lattice.’ 
me that he is much struck by the originality of 
my work, You cannot think how I love it— 


how I find time to compose at all. 
have only one little girl of my own, I have quite 
a large family of boys from the school, boarding 
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“TT think that simply arises from the fact that 
women have not had much opportunity or en- 
couragement given to them to be composers. 
They will advance in that line as in. every 
other when the way is opened to them. 
Musical composition seemed to come to me 
by instinct. When quite a tiny child I used to 


compose little things. . My first real composition 


was a song called ‘Venice,’ which appeared in 
1883. For four or five years after my marriage, 
I did nothing at all in the musical way except 
ordinary amateur work. It is during the last 


three years that I have done my principal com- 


positions. My efforts have been greatly en- 


couraged by Mr. Ashdown, the music publisher. 


He was very much struck by ‘ Daffodil’ an old 


English dance of mine which came under his 
notice, and I have since done a great deal of 
work for him. 
Both of these are published for string and 
military bands, as well as for the pianoforte, and 
have been played by Charles Godfrey's band at 
the Crystal Palace, and by the Royal Horse 
Guards. I am hoping some day to write an 
operetta. Just lately I have been occupied 
chiefly with songs. My three new ones are, 


‘Dodo,’ was a great success. 


‘When Flower Time Comes,’ ‘Just to Forget,’ 
The publisher tells 


I feel as if I would rather stay and starve in 


a garret and continue composing, than give it 
all up and go to Barbados.” 


BARREL ORGANS AND POPULARITY. 
“But you are not going to give it all up, 


Mrs. Buck ; you are going to turn that fortunate 
island into a veritable garden of Apollo. 
you will still send your compositions to the 
London publishers, and all the barrel organs will 
play them. Now, is not that encouraging ?” 


And 


“I think,” said Mrs. Back, laughing in the 


midst of her grief, ‘that the barrel organs 
might make me wish to remaia in Barbadoes 
for ever.” 


‘“‘Do you compose in sudden moments of 


inspiration, or do you work regularly ?” 


‘‘T lead such a busy life that I hardly know 
Although I 


with us. My only quiet time is in the evening, 
then ideas come to me for songs and pieces, and 
I put them down roughly in this way,” said 
Mrs. Buck, showing me some scores in pencil. 
‘In the holidays I work them out at my 
leisure. You may be interested to know that I 
compose best with my hat on. With an old 
sailor hat perched carelessly on my head I feel 
quite happy, and ideas come freely. It w ll 
take me a year and a half to finish all the com- 
positions I have in embryo. There are quite 
twenty songs which ought to be finished before 
I go away, but I must do them after I am 
settled out there. I am working at one called 
‘A Dream of Home.’ Already I feel just like 
an exile, <A good title for the song will be 
“A Dream of Home,’ from Barbadoes to my 
loved ones in Bedford.” 

“Do you compose the words to your songs 
yourself ? ” 

“T have written one or two little things, but 
do not profess to bea poet. Miss Florence Hoare 
writes words for me. I have composed one 
melody for a song by Mr. Edmund Gosse.” 

THE LADIES’ ART CLUB, 

‘“‘T should like to hear about the starting of 
the Bedford Ladies’ Orchestra and the Art 
Club, Mrs. Buck. You seem to have an excep- 
tional number of talented women here? ” 

“ When I first came to Bedford, ten years 
ago, I thought it the most unmusical place I 
was ever in. In reality there was a good deal 
of musical talent, but it was undeveloped and 


you. 
and gave us a lot of scorn and fun. 
would meet me sometimes and say, ‘ What! is 
the Art Club going on?’ 
too,’ I was able to reply. 
Golf Club and the Ladies’ Town and Country 
Club, a delightful rendezvous—if there had been 
time I should have taken you to the Ladies’ 
Club for tea, then you could have been introduced 
to some of the members,” 
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wanted organising. We have centralised it in 
the Art Club, which was opened in June, 1892, 
with a few members, and now numbers nearly 
200. Its members are women musicians, painters, 
wood-carvers, and adepts in art needlework. 
The Dowager Lady Ampthill is our great friend 
and patroness, and the Duchess of Bedford is 
President. It has been a real help to women, 
enabling them to make their work kaown, and 
so attract buyers for their pictures and other 
productions.” 

“ Do you find that women show much creative 
power in art?” 

“They show more originality in wood carving 


than in painting at present.” 


“ And how were your efforts to organise the 


artistic women of Bedford met ?” 


“It was not all plain sailing at first, I assure 
The men said we should never keep it up 
People 


‘Yes and flourishing 
We have also a Ladies’ 


I decided, however, to forego the pleasure of a 
visit to the Ladies’ Club in order to have the 


privilege of hearing Mrs, Buck play some of her 
own exquisite compositions. This delightful part 
of the interview I cannot set down in print, 
unfortunately. 
sweet music alternated by dashing, lively airs 
which set the fibres of one’s body moving. Mrs, 
Buck seems to have the gift of making each note 
of her instrument speak. 


It remains a memory of soft 


Miss Fulton, the secretary of the Art Club, 


made one of the party and gave a beautiful 
rendering of Mrs. Buck’s songs, “’Neath thy 
Lattice,” and “ Just to Forget.” 


THE LADIES’ ORCHESTRA. 
When the music and tea were over, I enquired 


further about the Ladies’ Orchestra. 


“That was started,” replied Mrs. Buck, “in 
1881, with twelvemembers ; now there are thirty. 


Miss Mary Cheetham is the ‘leader '—a gold 
medallist of the Royal Academy—and I conduct. 


It is my great ambition to make a name as a 


composer, and the orchestra has been excellent 
practice for me, because I have learned to write 


for the different instruments. The piano is my 


special instrument, but that did not give me 


sufficient experience for writing band music; I 
needed to know about the violin, the cello, and 
the others. Now I am able to score for nearly 


all the instruments in an orchestra. 


“We have given several very successful con- 


certs this winter in the large hall of the Grammar 


School. I was hoping to have developed the 
orchestra so that we could give concerts in 
London and other large places, had I been able 
to stay in Bedford. We have adopted a very 
pretty costume of white and gold; I wear 
zouave to distinguish me as conductor, and this 
is my baton,” said Mrs. Buck, displaying a dainty 
stick of ebony, mounted in silver. It was 
presented to Mrs. Buck by the Duchess of 
Bedford, on behalf of the orchestra, on the 
occasion of a concert given at the opening of the 
Nurses’ Institute. 

Not only is Mrs. Buck a talented musician and 
composer, but she has great intellectual ability 
and took high honours in the Cambridge ex- 
aminations. Zoology is her favorite science. 
She is also fond of outdoor sports, especially 
tennis, golf, and rowing. Around her drawing- 
room hang pictures which show her skill in 
painting. She is also in full sympathy with the 
various progressive movements of the day and 
anxious to see women able to develop the best 
talent which is in them. 

Saran A. TooLey, 
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held that women had no right to depend on such 
expensive ways of getting their work done.” An 
elder girl in the front row, who had a sister ap- 
prenticed to a dressmaker, eyed the well-made 
body, which was strained without a wrinkle over 
the somewhat opulent form, and wondered if 
her ladyship knew there wasn’t a stitch in her 
dress, except the “fastenings off,’ that wasn't 
machine. The mistress listened wearily. Pre- 
sently, however, the turn of the discourse 
suddenly changed. “ Yes. I remember now,” 
said her ladyship, ‘“ what I want to speak to the 
girls about—it was heads.” She looked round 
triumphantly, as though no one would surely 
contradict her as to the importance of the sub- 
ject. “ Heads,” she continued, “are the test of 
a good school, and this one—although it is my 
school, and I say it—is below the mark, con- 
siderably below the mark. Now, Miss Sewell, 
look at that,” she said, pointing with her walk- 
ing-stick to a tall girl, as though she were an 
inanimate object. ‘That head is a disgrace. 
Come here—tell me your name.” The tall girl 
slowly moved forward, stooping her long back, 
which only made the unruly locks hang deplor- 
ably straight over her forehead. ‘“ What name 
did you say? Speak up.” 

“ Julia Low.” 

“ Well, Low, your head is a disgrace. You're 
a big girl, ready for service. Your hair should 
be plaited, not hanging down like that—too long 
to be short, and not long enough to tie.” 

‘Please, my lady, I had fever, and mother cut 
it.” 

“Very silly of your mother; you tell her so 
from me. A little care and she need not have 
done it. You can go back,” and the tall girl 
wriggled her way across her seated comrades to 
her place.” 

‘“‘ That’s a tidy head,” said the great lady, in- 
dicating a fair child, who smirked with con- 
scious pleasure at the compliment. But in an 
instant a flaw was detected even in this per- 
fection. 

“TI hope,” continued my lady severely, 
“you're not going to have a fringe. No girl 
in your station ought to dream of such a thing— 
fringes lead to the most disastrous end. I have 
known many girls go wrong through nothing but 
stepping out of their proper sphere in that way. 
Why,” she continued, growing eloquent, “ your 
hair is not yours to curl or to keep untidy; it’s 
God’s hair, and you’ve got to keep it clean and 
short, or plaited neatly, just as much as to keep 
the Ten Commandments, and by and by you'll 
be fit to go into good places like the Hall. It’s 
well for Miss Mary to have a fringe and curl her 
hair,” she added, fearing lest any comparisons 
could possibly be drawn by bold young maidens 
when they gazed on Sunday at the intricately 
curled head of the daughter of the noble house, 
‘God has placed her in a different station. I 
want to speak to Maggie Hill,” said she, sud- 
denly cutting short her discourse. ‘“ Ask her to 
come out.” 

“Maggie,” said the mistress meekly, “ come 
here.” From the third row a slight girl stood 
up; she had a singularly refined face and her 
hands were shapely and delicate. “ Her ladyship 
wants you.” 

By this time my lady had seated herself in 
a chair, her walking stick clasped in both hands, 
and she had a judicial expression that boded 
no good. 

“Maggie Hill,” she said, “I nearly forgot 
what I had to say to you. I have heard you 
neglect your home, and that you do not keep 
your brothers’ and sisters’ clothes mended, or do 
your duty.” 

The girl glanced up into the wooden face of 
her interrogator. She had a tired look as though 
it did not matter to her much what was said. 
She knew it all and had faced the worst that 
could be brought against her. 


“TI does my best, my lady,’ she murmured. 

“ Well, I don’t hear that ; I understand that 
you're very idle. You should take a pleasure in 
keeping your father’s house nice and minding the 
children.” 

The grotesqueness of the situation was pal- 
pable to allsave to a mind cast in a mould that 
could see no absurdity in any of its utterances. 

“Yes, my lady,” murmured Magggie. 

“ Your mother is dead,” continued the strident 
voice, “and unless you're good you'll never see 
her again. I’m afraid you're idle and good for 
nothing.” 

Maggie's eyes slowly filled with large, burning 
tears, but a certain reticence seemed to prevent 
them from falling on her white cheeks ; and her 
lips quivered. 

The evidence of the impression made upon her 
hearer caused some not unnatural elation to 
the orator; to draw tears afforded her much the 
same exultation that the sight of blood brings to 
the matadore as an evidence of skill. 

“T've no doubt,” she continued, trampling on 
the sensibilities of the child as an elephant 
would tread the spring blossoms iu a jungle, 
“that it was worry killed her. Ungrateful 
children are a fearful trial.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE GARMENTS OF GOD. 


By Canon WILBERFOKCE. 
(A sermon preached in Westminster Abbey.) 
‘‘ Who touched My garments ?”—Manrk x. 30. 


Wiru what directness, simplicity, and conviction 
does the miracle which is recorded in this morn- 
ing’s Gospel of the woman with the issue of blood 
healed by touching the Saviour’s garment, preach 
the glorious Gospel of our salvation, the limitless 
mercy of the Most High. And yet I am con- 
scious that even as I pronounce that word 
“‘ miracle” there are some hearts who immediately 
close the faculty of receptivity, and, as it were, 
say, “ Why appeal to nineteenth-century minds 
upon the basis of miracle?” “Miracle,” they 
say, “is unscientific, Intellectual men cannot be 
led Godward by that appeal; any afticmation of 
a palpable contradiction of the system of in- 
variable laws that constitute the universe is a 
contradiction in terms.” 
MIRACLES DO NOT HAPPEN ? 

“ Well,” I answer, “if you have read Professor 
Huxley's article ‘of a few years ago, in the 
‘ Agnostic Annual,’ you have been taught by him 
that we laymen in science have no right to call 
anything impossible in nature, that we are only 
at the very beginning of our knowledge of nature, 
that walking on water or changing water into 
wine are mere questions of molecular arrangement 
and quite within the range of possibility. It is 
therefore only necessary to postulate a human 
being in fullest perfection with absolute know- 
ledge of every natural law, with complete au- 
thority over all molecular arrangement, with a 
power to suspend or accelerate lower physical 
laws by the intervention of a higher law, and the 
works that Jesus is reputed to have done would 
he do also, and that, not by contradiction of 
physical laws, but by a perfectly natural process. 

THE GOD BEHIND NATURE. 

But if you will follow me into rather a closer 
examination of the words spoken by our Lord, 
you will see how they can be extended and 
broadened in their teaching. This miracle is de- 
scribed by three evangelists. St. Mark alone 
records that exclamation, “Who touched My 
garment ?” and I would appeal to those to whom 
the Greek Testament is familiar to see if it would 
not be more accurately rendered, “ Who touched 
Me through My garments’” And there is a 
fascinating expansiveness in this interpretation 
which in crises of the soul is full of consolation. 
What are these garments of the Eternal, through 


‘One More Unfortunate.” 
A SEARCH - LIGHT STORY. 
By Lapy Henry Somerser. 
FLASH II. 


Tue brilliant sunlight of the summer afternoon 
fell through the diamond-paned windows on long 
lines of little figures clad in fustian jackets and 
white pinafores, with curly heads or straight 
plaited hair tightly tied with bits of ribbon that 
in many cases had almost degenerated from con- 
stant use into a black string. The boys bent 
over their desks—their heads at an acute angle— 
their fingers stiffly travelling over the pages of 
the copy book ; the girls sat demurely at their 
needlework, wearily stitching little bits of linen 
or hemmin endless seams, with one end of their 
sewing pinned to their knees. The bees were 
droning outside; a hum of voices in an inner 
room competed with the monotonous noise, and 
the soft wind that swept in gusts through the 
open doorway whispered secrets from the hay- 
fields, and brought hope to many hearts of a ride 
on the waggon when school hours were over. 

The mistress was busy cutting out under-gar- 
ments at the large table in front of the girls’ 
forms—her scissors snapped in an irritating 
manner as though they were out of temper with 
their task, Le 

“Now girls,” she said, turning to her class, 
“bring up your work, Mary Reeves, let me see 
your tucks.” 

A tall girl handed her a little square piece of 
muslin on which five or six tiny tucks were rua— 
which to the uninitiated appeared to be as 
perfectly fine and straight as human fingers 
could produce, but certainly destined to 
destroy the young eyesight. The mistress 
looked at the work silently a moment, and then 
said, “Third tuck uneven towards the centre, 
stitches of unequal length, but on the whole 
good.” 

She was about to examine another specimen 
when the school door opened and the master, who 
had been occupied in setting copies for the boys, 
called in a loud voice the word of command 
“ Stand.” 

In an instant, with much scuffling, the whole 
school rose to its feet, while a portly woman 
entered; she had, however, scarcely reached the 
middle of the room before the order to “sit” was 
given, and the children fell into their places, 
gaping at the visitor. 

“Good day, Mr. Holmes,” said the local 
Lady Bountiful graciously, with evident con- 
sciousness of the kind act she was performing in 
coming to her village school. ‘Good afternoon,” 
she said again, nodding to the mistress, who 
bowed respectfully. ‘ Well, I hope your children 
are good, they ought to be with such a beautiful 
school to learn in. Certainly,” she continued, 
“I don’t believe there’s a better schoolhouse in 
the neighbourhood, and such a mercy to think 
that at any rate this place is saved from those 
terrible Board Schools, which undermine all the 
children’s religion.” 

The remarks were accepted in silence—her 
Indyship usually gave vent to exactly the same 
sentiments at each successive visit. By and by 
she began calling out the different children, ask- 
ing questions and inquiring their names. The 
boys answered in monosyllables, placing the back 
of their hands under their noses and waving 
them upwards as a token of respect, or else 
pulling the forelock of their untidy heads. 

Satisfied with her examination of the boys, 
the great lady proceeded to the girls’ division. 
“ Well,” she said, turning affably to the mistress, 
“ and how are your girls? Working, I am glad 
to see. I hope every little girl will learn to sew 
—it’s what God intended women to do. There’s 
far too much machinery.” Inspiration seemed 
to come to her in speaking. “I have always 
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which the aspiring soul of man may dimly touch 
his Father and his God? Is there not a sense, 
true and beautiful, in which the whole of this 
wonderful universe of matter is a woven garment 
of the living God? Is there not a profound truth 
in those words which Goethe puts into the mouth 
of the Earth-Spirit in Faust : 
“Thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garments t thou 
see’st Him by ’’? 
A GARMENT OF THE WORD. 


Surely! because earth and sky and seas and 
stars and mountains and valleys, and the flashing 
of jewels in the humming bird’s wing, and the 
opal tints in the petals of the flower, and the 
sea-shell—what are they but garments of the 
uttered Divinity, the uttered Divinity of the 
Eternal clothing Himself in creation ? And who 
can dare to doubt that Newton and Cuvier, and 
Darwin and Agassiz, and all who have in any age 
and country reverently and yearningly sought 
to interpret the voice and meaning of nature 
have touched Him, the Eternal, through his 
garments, and by that touch there has gone 
forth the knowledge that has illuminated and 
empowered the human race and taught them 
how near God is? The grandest, the deepest, 
the most spiritual definition of the self-utter- 
ance of God, in my opinion, was that which was 
given to the world by Spinoza. “The Eternal 
wisdom has made itself known in all phenomena ; 
in the human mind ; supremely, transcendently 
in Jesus Christ.” Yes, most transcendently in the 
Man of Nuzereth, for in Him the Absolute sub- 
stance became objectively incarnate ; in Him, the 
mighty loving Friend of humanity, ubideth all 
the fulness of the Godhe»d bodily. All the 
world is a garment of the Word. 


TOUCHING THE GARMENT. 


And, again I should like to point out that 
there is a true and an influential sense in 
which all outward forms of worship, all dim feel- 
ing after God, all ritual, ordinance, sacrament, 
pilgrimage, penance are garments of the eternal 
Word of the Father; and when touched in faith, 
though that faith may possibly be dim, im- 
perfect, inadequate, even superstitious, like the 
faith in this poor woman with the issue of blood, 
it will draw forth the infinite compasion of Him 
who is the hidden life and power in all that is, 
- and in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Watch, in central India, a Hindoo 
mother carrying her child in her arms, when it 
is sick, round and round the Tulasi bush planted 
in her little garden, and ask her why she does it, 
and she replies, “There is one, there is no 
second; God is everywhere, therefore God is 
here; I cannot find Him everywhere, I am too 
finite, too small, and therefore I seek to touch 
Him here.” Do you dare go to such persons, 
and condemn them as miserable idolaters ? Do 
you dare to deny that the Infinite Compassion- 
ater honours that dim feeling after the hem of 
His robe? And whilst many Europeans in that 
Eastern country throng upon Him with their 
professions of Christianity and never touch Him, 
is it not certain that He reaches out, and saith, 
with regard to some of these poor people, 
“Somebody has tuuched the hem of My 
garment”? Ah! if this is true, how assuredly, 
how blessedly true it must be of His own 
specially-revealed contact - point in the sacra- 
ment of the Holy Eucharist, His Divine gift, 
His hand-grasp out of the infinite, the authorised 
garment which reveals His mystic presence! 
How certainly is it that privilege of the faithful, 
humble reverent communicant to touch Him 
thus through the hem of His garment to say — 


The healing of His seamless dress 
1s by our beds of jain ; 

We touch Him in life’s throng and press 
And we are strong again, 
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THE POLICE AS CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHIERS. 


By Frorence BatGaRnNiE. 


PART I. 
Noruine short of a transformation has been 
effected in Edinburgh within the past two years, 
by means of police co-operation in charitable 
enterprise. 

The summer tourist will still see the bare- 
footed laddies and lassies upon the streets, because 
most Scotch children prefer to go unshod in 
summer. But now when the cold wintry blasts 
are sweeping through the wynds and the closes, 
one may safely say that an ill-clad or unshod 
child is nowhere to be seen. 

Perchance, if chis statement be put to the test, 
the exception will be found here and there, but 
if so, it is the exception that proves the rule; 
for every child in the city may apply for clothing, 
and no really needy one is sent away unclad. 

To the economists of the older school the idea 
naturally seems preposterous; and it would be 
easy to conjure up the ghost of Malthus in 
direst denunciation of its demoralising tendencies 
as a population-encouraging scheme. 

Happily, pessimistic theories are not always 
justified by facts, and the modern economist will 
hail with gladness this attempt to give every 
little being forced into this world without the 
chance of offering any resistance, clothing enough 
to save it from actual physical suffering. 

Collectivist in its tendences as the underlying 
idea undoubtedly is, it has nevertheless already 
been warmly taken up by several cities besides 
Edinburgh, and notably in Glasgow and in 
Birmingham. 

THE ORIGINATOR OF THE SCHEME. 

The enterprise originated in October, 1892, 
with the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, in conjunction with Captain W. 
Henderson, Chief Constable of Edinburgh, who 
combines with the sterner qualities requisite for 
such a post, a large generous heart, glowing with 
compassion for the sin and misery with which he 
is in daily contact. He it is who hus developed 
the Police Matron system in so perfect a 
mauner in his own city, and he is ever on the 
alert to develop or to originate on lines calculated 
to help the public weal. 

On a previous occasion he had initiated me 
into his Police Station methods, and undeterred 
by the correspondence with which he declared 
he had been overwhelmed from far and near in 
consequence, he kindly appointed an hour to talk 
over his clothing arrangements, glad as he said 
to do anything which might further a good 
cause in any part of the country. 

On the stroke of the appointed hour I was at 
the Central Station, and in a few minutes was 
ushered by a policeman into Captain Henderson’s 
sanctuary, where, amidst his piles of papers, his 
volumes teeming with the details of crimes, and 
his stack of cases claiming immediate attention, 
he finds time to aid in the prevention of crime 
by means of his Police-Aided Clothing Scheme. 

“ Yes, this is our third year,” he said. “ Last 
year we completely clothed 676, and the year 
before 712, children. We do it in this wise. I 
issue instructions to the inspectors that every 
policeman while on his beat is to take notice of 
every child he meets that looks in a ragyed and 
destitute condition. It is his business to visit 
theh me and enquire as to the cause of a little 
child being sent out in wintry weather in a con- 
dition calculated to be detrimental to its health. 
If the parents are habitually poor, or are tem- 
porarily ont of work, or even if they are addicted 
to intemperance, we, nevertheless, clothe that 
child. 

“‘Of course, the objection invariably raised at 
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helping the vicious parent. To this I reply, 
Because parents ignore their responsibility, are 
the public to stand by and seo the sins of the 
fathers visited upon the children?” To me this 
answer slone would suffice; for I would ever 
respect the sacred individuality of a child apart 
from its parents’ proclivities. But this is, after 
all, mere theory, and in practice we find that 
instead of acting as a demoralisation upon the 
parents, the effect is exactly opposite.” 

THE PAWNING OF GARMENTS. 

“ The police visits on errands of mercy have put 
them en rapport with the most degraded of the 
population in such a manner that they come to 
look upon the officers of the law with a new and 
deepened respect.” 

“ But the pawning of garments must, I should 
imagine, necessarily ensue, and so furnish fresh 
funds for drink ?” 

‘“‘Not at all,” replied the Chief Constable. “This 
is the third year we are just entering upon, and 
out of nearly 1,400 cases, there have been only 
three cases of evasion. These have been brought 
before me, and dismissed with a caution that 
prosecution will ensue on a second offence. 

“ We manage in this way. Every garment is 
indelibly marked with a St. Andrew’s Cross, 
a thistle, and the letters C.C.D., and the whole 
of the articles remain the property of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
We also send the following notice round: ‘ The 
pledging or disposal of this clothing being illexal, 
the kiud and cordial co-operation of all pawn- 
brokers, brokers, aud second-hand dealers is 
respectfully solicited in preventing its sale or 
illegal disposal.’ 

“ But, as I stated, only three instances of pawn- 
ing have occurred; for it is the duty of the 
policeman immediately to visit the homes of all 
those children who have been clothed, and to 
continue weekly supervision. Usually this is 
done in a perfectly informal and incidental man- 
ner, for each policeman recognises the children 
on his own especial beat as he sees them going 
to and from school. You will perceive that we 
are essentially practical ; guided by the principle 
that all charity will inevitably do harm if it be 
not supplemented by a check co-extensive with 
that charity.” 

‘“‘ And how do the police take to it. I should 
have imagined that it would interfere with their 
ordinary duties ?” 


SOME OF THE EFFECTS. 

“The effect on the police is most excellent. 
Of course, men on crowded thoroughfares are 
not enlisted, but to the men on the average 
beat the variety of occupation is not only a 
positive pleasure, but they become at once more 
humane and kindly, while their closer contact 
with the most degraded has already proved to 
act as a deterrent to crime. My wife declared 
from the first that instead of the numbers of 
applicants growing they would decrease. Her 
prognostication has already been verified, for 
once the children know the pleasant feeling of 
good warm clothes, they give their parents no 
peace until they ure clothed anew. I know that 
instead of increasing crime, drunkenness, and 
extravagance, our plan of imbuing the povrest 
children with the elements of self-respect has 
reacted upon the parent. Further, the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children is stimulated. Now 
that warm clothing has come to be regarded as 
a normal requisite, and is supplied free of cost, 
we can proceed against parents for cruelty if 
their children are allowed to go insufliciently 
clad. If we have any doubt of the parents, they 
are sent for and are warned that having accepted 
police aid, they have given the authorities a 
new moral right over the child. Even amongst 
the most depraved, there is that love of their 
offspring which leads them to regard our inter- 


first sight is, that in helping the poor child one is | ference with gratitude. The evidence of teachers 
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also is strongly in our favour, and from the 
poorer districts we receive many unsolicited 
reports as to the increased school attendance. 
Indeed, every case is so carefully entered by th» 
sergeants, and watched by the men, that we are 
able to keep touch of children who would other- 
wise be lost sight of, until perhaps arrested for 
some offence and sent to a reformatory. We 
claim that our method acts as a direct preven- 
tive to crime. But you must go down to King- 
stable Road to see the scheme actually at work. 
You ask if the municipality finds the funds, No, 
we are not Socialised to that extent! The out- 
fit of each child costs about six shillings, and the 
funds and old clothing are collected from the 
public. Any householder who notifies either 
the police, or Mr. Keith Murray, Secretary of the 
Charity, is duly waited upon and his old clothes 
carried away to be re-made by the tailors and 
seamstresses whom the Association employs. 
We claim that not only is relief given to the 
children, but the overlapping of charity is also 
greatly reduced.” 
(To be Continued.) 


of silence. Then he smiled to think how again 
it was an anachronism of yet another kind that 
the toilette should be a public function, even 
though so unobtrusive a one as this. He then 
compared in his mind every church, every chapel, 
every pulpitless mevting-house like this, to the 
antique institution of the Greek or Roman 
Public Baths when the conscience for cleanliness 
of person was perhaps so precarious that it 
needed the incentive of more than private asser- 
tion. The inference from this followed that the 
conscience for cleanliness of soul, as still needing 
the more than private assertion, must yet lay 
some centuries behind that for cleanliness of 
body. From this point of view, perhaps, the 
silent soul toilette was the more advanced as 
being the more nearly related to the non-public 
function. 

While the leaf-shadows flickered in the cross- 
barred square of sunlight the journalist through 
such stages decided that the anachronistic note 
he had struck and heard as if it came out of the 
obsolete category of the past was in reality the 
key-note to some chord vibrating out of the 
future. He looked no longer backwards out of 
Fleet Street to the glory vision of beaver 
bonnets and conical hats, but forward past 
Fleet Street to the vision of a sweet decorum 
similar to that which was wont to reign beneath 
them but could endure till to-day without them. 
For when the hour was over, in serenity of face, 
in kindliness of greeting, in the open courtesy 
which made acceptance of him a stranger as a 
friend, the journalist perceived that the meeting- 
house harboured the advance guard of pro- 
gressive religion. The quaint “ thee” and 
“thou” he heard at the gate as he rolled his 
bicycle meditatively down the straight gravel 
path of the graveyard, quiet, grassy, yew 
studded in the sunshine, did not dispel the 
conviction. 

He returned to Fleet Street to clamour in 
the newspaper with or against a thousand other 
clamourers for reform, for freedom, for charity, 
for ventilation upon every subject under the 
sun, except the soul, as too serious a subject. 
But he said to himself: These noisy days will 
pass. Fleet Street may be the underground 
Den of Plato, but there are those who have 
periodical ascent to the wall in front of the 
great light. These will come down some day to 
teach us to resolve the confusion into quiet, and 
show the truth concerning shadows. Meanwhile 
to thee, little clean-scrubbed meeting-house, 
grimy Fleet Street sendeth greeting. 


AN IMPERIAL WOMAN. 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHINA. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


We read much in these days of the Dowager 
Empress of China, but the marvellous story of 
her life ought to be better known. It seems that 
she is the daughter of a poor femily, who lived 
many years ago in the outskirts of Canton. This 
family consisted of father, mother, a girl of four- 
teen, and a boy of seven. When they were on 
the verge of starvation, the girl, who was ex- 
tremely beautiful, begged her father to sell her 
asa slave rather than that they should all perish. 
Very greatly against his will he finally consented, 
and she became the property of a distinguished 
general, She manifested a disposition so lovely 
and was so industrious and helpful, that after 
one year the General adopted her as his own 
daughter. Some years later ho was called to 
Pekin to be decorated by the Emperor for his 
services, and aftor carefully considering what 
present he could take with him, he finally decided 
that he would pay the Emperor the highest com- 
pliment in his power—namely, he would give him 
his daughter as » member of his harem. 


FLEET STREET AT 
MEETING. 


By E. HvuGuHes. 
One Sunday morning the journalist struck an 
anachronistic note. He left his bicycle in the 
porch and strayed into a little Quaker meeting- 
house. He at the same time strayed into 
silence, and to that he was little accustomed. 

He sat there with a dozen or so other men and 
a dozen women or so on the other side of the 
short aisle. ‘The pine-wood pews were few but 
not filled ; the square of bare plank flooring had 
been scrubbed to a beautiful whiteness ; through 
the high, prim windows a November sun threw 
a glistening patch on one of the white-washed 
walls, the shadows of stray November leaves on 
a naked branch flickered there. The journalist 
sat still with the still worshippers until he began 
to feel that he, not his environment, was the 
anachronism. 

Yet it was so incredible that in the western 
world there were still men, still women who 
meditated—meditated so often as once a week 
and without mentioning it or coining conversa- 
tion of the result of it like Socrates and a few 
other more or less modern philosophers. Here 
were at least twenty-four persons content to be 
quiet for an hour—unequivocally confessing that 
they were come to waste precious time in 
thought—actually co-operating to think! At 
the end of the nineteenth century, to a jour- 
nalist from Fleet Street this had the aspect 
almost of a conspiracy. But he threw himself 
into the conspiracy, began to meditate and 
found it quite pleasant. He meditated, of 
course, on anachronism and on the distant 
relationship between Fleet Street and the meet- 
ing-house, and on the sparse opportunity the 
nineteenth century ever sought or found for 
holding up to itself the mirror. The meditation 
may not have been profitable; it was certainly 
pleasant, as a novelty, The journalist wondered 
incidentally if the soul gathered smuts like the 
face withont seeing them in the London streets ; 
and hence if it, too, demanded the mirror as a 
necessary corollary to a many-chimneyed civili- 
sation. He thought when the hour was over he 
would mark these select twenty-four who reco3- 
nised the necessity of such reflection. They 
were very varied in age. The old man, the man 
in his prime, the youth, the little girl, the 
maiden, the matron, and the inerect figure of the 
azed woman, were there co-operatively silent. 
This characteristic of silence, thought the jour- 
nalist, is common to the toilette of both the body 
and the soul, He had never before realised 
worship witha ritual of sound as the toilette of the 
soul, he realisod it as such now with this ritual 


WIFE AND MOTHER. 


But the Emperor was so delighted with the 
appearance and character of the young lady, who 
had been carefully educated in the home of the 
General, that he married her, and she became the 
mother of a later emperor, and acquired such an 
over-mastering influence in the councils of the 
empire, that to-day sheis the most potent person- 
ality among the 400,( 00,000 of people that it con- 
tains. When she had come to power, she induced 
her son to send an embassy charged with the duty 
of finding her parents and her brother. After 
a long and careful search, they ascertained that 
the father and mother of the Empress were dead, 
and her brother a poverty-stricken labourer in a 
distant province. They brought him to tho 
palace, where every honour was paid him, and 
he was for the remainder of his life treated with 
the consideration usually bestowed upon a prince. 
Last year the Empress reached the age of sixty 
years—a cycle famous to the Mongolian. 


AN IMPERIAL GIFT. 


The nationthad long been conducting prepara- 
tions to celebrate the event in her honour with 
twenty-five millions of money ; but upon the out- 
break of the present war with Japan the Empress 
requested that the money being set aside for this 
celebration be used for the purposes of the war. 
But nevertheless, great ceremonies and wonderful 
displays will characteriso the birthday of the 
beloved Empress who, forty-six years ago, was 
sold as a slave girl by a sturving father. ‘She 
found China,” in the words of an eminent writer, 
“ with the prestige, resources, and peace of the 
realm reduced to their lowest ebb, with the 
most fruitful provinces a desert; with three 
great and apparently suecessful rebellions raging 
simultaneously in different parts of the empire ; 
with a load of debt caused by an unsuccessful 
foreign war, during which the capital was in the 
hands of the invader.” She found all these 
when her husband dicd in 1x61. Her son was 
then seven years old, and she became Regent ; 
and when she handed over the reins of govern- 
meut to him in [8s profound peace reigned 
over the eighteen provinces, and the vast regions 
outside them, and there never was a time in the 
history of China when the country was greater 
in the eyes of foreign powers or more respected 
by them than during her reign. Her voice 
is still for peace, but it looks as if counsels 
less wise were to prevail. Iv is a part of the 
universal development of women in all countries 
that the greatest empire on the face of the earth 
should in this day have developed the greatest 
woman sovercign who has over reigned in the East. 


Mrs. Bamford Slack, the Hon. Superintendent 
of the Political Department of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, has 
issued an urgent appeal to the branches through- 
out the country to organise without delay public 
meetings in support of the Liquor Traftic (Local 
Control) Bill. As the majority of the members 
of the B.W.T.A. are keenly aware of the need 
for legislation, seeing continually the evils of the 
drink trade in their own localities, it is likely 
there will be a good rally during the next month 
in the interests of temperance legislation. 

* * & 


The result of the adoption of woman suffrage 
in Colorado, as shown by the recent elections, is 
notable. No fewer than 70,000 women cast their 
ballots, that being ninety per cent. of their 
registered vote as against eighty per cent. cast 
by the men. Indifference, therefore, does not 
exist in the State of Colorado so far as the women 
are concerned. If we are to judge from the 
returns of that State, American women are 
generally Conservative and Pro ectionist in their 
leanings, since to their large vote was due the 
defeat of the Populist party in '‘olorado and the 
unexpectedly great Republican victory. In the 
State of Kinsas the proposed constitutional 
amendment in favour of woman suffrage for State 
as distinct from municipal and school elections 
was defeated by a large majority. 
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The cause of the awful conflagration at the 
laundry in the Edgware Road will ever remain 
an unsolved mystery. Not even one was saved 
to tell the sad tale. Seven out of the eight 
victims seem to have been suffocated in their 
beds. But the question remains, Might not the 
one who appeared at the window have made 
good her escape if proper appliances had been at 
hand» While glad to note the recommendation 
of the jury that all laundries should be placed 
under the provisions of the Factory Act, or some 
other form of government inspection, we wish 
that they had also drawn attention to the need 
for outside staircases, We should do well to 
take example by New York, Boston, and other 
American cities, where the provision of such 
means of escape is made compulsory by law—at 
least in factories, hotels, and tenement houses. 
American travellers, too, will have noted that as 
a rule in all hotel bedrooms situated at any 
distance from the emergency exit, stout ropes 
are provided. What the result of a conflagra- 
tion in certain of the flats, chambers and 
tenements of the metropolis would be, under 
existing circumstances, it is terrible to con- 
template. 


The degradation of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, 
recently “drummed out” of the French Army 
for treachery, is a spectacle to make men as well 
as angels weep. The guilt of perfidy is horrible ; 
no words can sufficiently denounce it. But 
worse still has been the spectacle of all France 
literally gloating over the wretched offender, and 
eagerly scanning the daily bulletins announcing 
the details of the ceremony of disgrace. 
Beneath the veneer of modern civilisation, there 
is still much of the savage latent in mankind. 
Amidst all the theories of life and of duty, we 
need to ring out again, as of old, the golden 
maxim, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” 


A charming story comes from Woodhurst, a 
village in Huntingdonshire. There, according to 
the FH cho, a little girl named Alice Merrell was 
playing with her brothers and sisters on the ice, 
when it gave way and a little boy fell in. An 
elder brother went to his assistance, when the 
ice again broke and he was also immersed. Then 
the little girl heroically lay down, and propelling 
herself by hands and feet towards the hole, 
reached forth, and catching hold of first one and 
then the other drew them both out alive, 
although the younger was in a very exhausted 
condition, 


In view of the forthcoming County Council 
election we are glad to observe that political, 
temperance, and other social bodies are already 
getting into harness. Despite much to regret 
at the recent Vestry and Guardian elections, it 
is most encouraging to realise that all the larger 
vestries, which are practically “ mighty munici- 
palities ” in themselves, have either gone Pro- 
gressive or have been largely infused with the 
Progressive strain, It is only the smaller 
vestries which have remained retrograde. In 
the case of the Guardians the victory is even 
more complete, for it is estimated that the 
“ Progressives contrul or inspire the policy of 
two-thirds of the Unions.” 


The London cabman is nothing if not conser- 
vative. Whether a “ growler” or a “ hansom,” 
he has, apparently, a supreme contempt for the 
vulgar virtue of economy. He has proved by the 
result of his ‘‘sixpenny fare ballot” that he has 
failed to keep abreast of the times. He seems 


unable to realise that in the general democratising 
process of these latter years, there are but few 
persons left who disdain to use the cheap medium 
of conveyance, the omnibus, and that it is well- 
nigh impossible for a shilling fare to compete with 
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@ penny one. The sixpenny fare, undoubtedly, 
would not only have proved a great public boon 
to thousands of busy people of limited means, but 
to the cabbing fraternity as well. 


A certain London evening paper, which is 
becoming noted for its attempts to create a sort 
of journalist ‘‘ corner” in connection with Cabi- 
net secrets, has been making a statement to the 
effect that Sir William Harcourt was about to 
resign. This is not the first time such a rumour 
has been started, and, as on previous occasions, 
it is of course ‘absolutely without foundation, 
Sir William has himself taken the trouble to say 
so. From whatever quarter these rumours pro- 
ceed, or whatever the motives that actuate them, 
no class of people in the country would more 
heartily welcome their confirmation than the 
brewers, distillers, and publicans. Sir William 
Harcourt, with his Local Veto Bill, is the skeleton 
at all their feasts. It used to be Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson; but all that is changed now that the 
Government has taken up the lead in connection 
with temipecasce legislation. 


The contest in connection with ‘the Evesham 
bye-election proceeds apace. The Conservative 
candidate, Colonel Long, has been taken up by 
the liquor traffickers, whilst Mr. Impey (the 
Liberal) has become the candidate of the tem- 
perance party. Colonel Long declares himself in 
favour of compensation and against any bill em- 
bodying the principle of the Local Veto. Mr. 
Impey, on the other hand, says he looks to 
Parliament to amend the admittedly very un- 
satisfactory laws relating to the licensing ques- 
tion, and would give loyal support to the 
Government proposals for dealing with the 
subject. The question of the Local Veto is 
prominent in the speeches of the contending 
parties. 

Mrs. Besaut has written from C olombo to the 
Daily Chronicle strongly deprecating the action 
of the Westminster Gazette in choosing a season 
when absence on a prolonged journey prevented 
reply. Her answer to the charges made, which 
she proposes to publish in the Chronicle, will be 
looked forward to with keen interest by all lovers 
of fair play. But is the Westminster Gazette to 
blame? We understand on good authority that 
the revelations were made by the especial request 
of those within the inner circle of the Theoso- 
phical Society—by those, indeed, who, believing 
absolutely in the honesty of Mrs. Besant, are 
anxious to dethrone Mr. Judge, the man whom 
they allege has deceived her. We have reason 
for believing that’ the dispute will end in the 
secession of Mr. Judge and the American section. 
It is said, too, that Mrs. Besant has become so 
wedded to India that her headquarters will pro- 
bably be there in future. What, then, is to 
become of the followers of the Blavatsky cult in 
Avenue Road ? 


The cry of the docker is now once again heard 
in the land. And in that cry how much misery 
to wives and little ones is involved! It is not 
that Ben Tillett and the Union have failed, but 
that the shipowners who are not bound by the 
terms with the Dock Committee are now them- 
selves, or through their contractors, doing so 
much of the discharging. 


The unemployed question forces itself more and 
more to the front as the cold increases and the 
ice thickens. For each merry skater whose cheeks 
flush with the glow of health, there are hundreds 
to whom this “seasonable weather ” brings de- 
privation, and possibly starvation and despair. 
A census of the unemployed taken at any season 
would startle even the most apathetic : if taken 
now, it would prove appalling. Surely the 
Government will at the first opportunity vote the 
£3,000 needed for the census, 
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Concerning Women. 

All along the line, both at home and abroad, 
women are doing good work and making great 
p in business, professional, and municipal 
life. In Melbourne the first appointment of a 
female inspector has been made ; in Madras a 
woman doctor (Dr. Benson) has been appointed 
to a Government hospital, at a salary of £800 a 
year; the official stenographer to the Danish 
House of Representatives is a woman; in 
Iceland women have been made eligible for 
municipal office; and the Universities at Got- 
tingen and Upsala are now open to women. 

* * * 

The question has recently been raised as to 
whether women might not do good work in 
theology ; and «propos of this it is interesting to 
know that two sisters (Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson) have for some considerable time past 
been engaged on the very arduous task of 
cataloguing the Syrian and Arabic manuscripts 
which are in the possession of the Convent of 
St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai. Among the 
treasures there are Arabic versions of Romans, 
Corinthians, and Galatians. The index that 
these ladies are compiling will be an inestimable 


boon to scholars. : 


Miss A. M. Sorabji (sister of Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, B.A., of the Bombay University) enjoys 
the proud distinction of having been the first 
woman in India who has passed with honours 
the first Bachelor of Science examination at 


Bombay. Pie oe 


Permission has been granted to Froken Elsa 
Eschelsen, by King Oscar of Sweden, to plead 
at the University of Upsala for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Froken Eschelsen will thus 
be the first woman in that country who can add 


LL.D. to her name. 
* * * 


Women suffragists all over the country will 
hear with regret of the resignation by Miss 
Helen Blackburn of the secretaryship of the 
Central Society for Women’s Suffrage at Great 
College Street, Westminster. Miss Blackburn 
has worked for twenty years in the cause of 
women’s suffrage, and those who know her will 
understand that she would put no other claims 
but home duties before the suffrage move- 
ment. Miss Edith Palliser, of Comragh, co. 
Waterford, is to succeed Miss Blackburn. 

* * * 

Mr. E. Tennyson Smith, the well-known 
lecturer, who went out to Victoria in order to 
assist the temperance movement during the 
General Election in that colony, tells us, amongst 
other things, that the temperance party has 
made progress, for the reason that the election 
has resulted in a considerable majority of mem- 
bers favourable to women’s franchise ; and that 
there, as in New Zealand, the hope of the tem- 
perance party is woman’s vote. He further 
adds: “I believe that South Australia will be 
the next colony to secure women’s franchise, 
and Victoria will not be long behind. I trust 
in my own native land the women will soon 
possess the boon secured after so much earnest 
work by their New Zealand sisters, and I hope 
I may be able to assist in the promotion of that 


greatly to be desired reform.” 
x * * 


An interesting pamphlet on ‘‘Coffee, its 
History, Growth, Preparation, Effect on the 
System, Medical Opinions, and Influence on 
Society,” has recently been published by James 
Lee Lodge, of Birmingham. Temperance advo- 
cates should do their best to encourage the 
drinking of coffee as a substitute for alcohol 
when a stimulant is desired. 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


The old Guardians of a Union who never had 
a woman among their number, and don’t like 
the innovation at all, say: ““A Guardian may 
never visit the Union except in his allotted turn 
—one week given by rotation to two Guardians 
through the list. Only the chairman and vice- 
chairman may enter whenever they choose.’ Is 
this so ? 

* * * 

A joint club for men and women has 
recently been opened on original lines at 
the West End. It is called the New Baths Club ; 
and, besides the general committee, there is a 
special sub-committee for ladies. Here, in 
addition to the usual accommodations of a first- 
class club, are a swimming bath and gymnasium 
fitted out with something of a Roman luxury 
and completeness, together with every other 
kind of douche and curative bath, which may 
tend to promote the physical well-being of its 
members. The baths, the swimming pond, and 
the gymnasium, are reserved for the exclusive 
use of lady members three days a week until 
lunch time. 

* * * 


The “Tea and Shopping Club” of Regent 
Street is no more, but in its place has arisen 
‘“‘ The Ladies’ County Club,” at which a reception 
was held on Monday afternoon, January 7th, to 
inaugurate the opening of the new premises, 
under the new name and régime, at 21, Hanover 
Square, W. Many were bidden to this reception 
and many came, for no fewer than 1,200 names 
are already on the books as members of the club; 
among others the Duchess of Bedford, Lady 
Elizabeth Cust, the Dowager Lady Congleton, 
the Dowager Lady Napier of Magdala, Lady 
Alice Leslic, Lady Esmé Gordon, and Lady 
William Lennox. The reception was charmingly 
informal, for one could either listen to the music 
or walk about and admire the decorations of the 
various rooms, of which no less than twenty-two 
are devoted to the needs of this club. They com- 
prise drawing, luncheon, reading, reception, and 
several bedrooms, but no member is allowed 
sleeping accommodation for more than a fortnight 
at atime. This club is really what it professes 
to be, non-political ; neither is it identified with 
any social movement, but was originally formed 
with the single and only object of providing a 
convenient rendezvous for ladies resident in or 
visiting London. It is a ladies’ club in every 
sense of the word, with its prettily decorated 
rooms, distempered walls, thick pile carpets, 
and luxurious easy chairs. It is a club for 
the leisured woman ; and to the leisured woman 
we commend it heartily. 


* * * 


In the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review Lady Jeune contributes an article on 
“The Ethics of Shopping,” in which she points 
out one grave danger which is usually overlooked. 
Lady Jeune says it is not only in the matter of 
long hours and hard work that shop assistants 
suffer, but the short time given them for their 
meals induces a habit of “ bolting” their food. 
One of the employers examined by the Labour 
Commission gave as his evidence that many of 
his shop-girls eat their dinner in ten minutes, 
devoting the remainder of their time to rest and 
amusement. Indigestion and anwmia are very 
common among shop-girls, attributable, no 
doubt, to their hasty meals and short time for 
rest. One London doctor, with great expcri- 
ence among shop-girls, drew attention to 
the fact that the health of girls who were under 
the supervision of men was much worse than 
those under the direction of women, as there was 


an unwillingness to ask for absence when suffer- 
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ing from any temporary illness, and that serious 
injury to health was often the consequence. 
* * * 

The twenty-first annual congress of the 
Educational Institute was opened on Thursday 
last, in the Bute Hall, Glasgow University. Mr. 
John G. Kerr, M.A., F.E.LT., presided over 
a large audience, which included Sir John R. 
Cuthbertson, Mr. Henry Craik, secretary to the 
Scotch Education Department, Principals Baird 
and Blackie, and many others —teachers and in- 
spectors, and thoseinterested in matters scholastic. 
Miss Morris, of the Garnet Hill High School for 
Girls, read an interesting paper on Frivbel’s Prin- 
ciples and Methods. She spoke of the origin of 
the Kindergarten system, and of the good results 
produced in training and exercising the senses of 
children of tender years. The system was in- 
tended as a link between home and school life, and 
by it the little ones were made acquainted with 
nature, with their fellow creatures, and uncon- 
sciously with simple virtues. Votes of thanks 
were accorded Miss Morris, and a motion was 
made by Miss Paterson, of Glasgow School Board, 
“That this meeting is of opinion that the 
principles of Kindergarten should have ex- 
tended application in schools.” Miss Burton, 
Edinburgh, seconded, and Miss Snell also spoke 
at considerable length in support of the resolu- 


tion. 
* * * 


A remarkable act of bravery is recorded of an 
eighteen-year-old schoul teacher, who was teach- 
ing a class in a school near Denver. While Eva 
Bates, the girl in question, was teaching her 
class, an enormous mountain lion sprang into 
the room, and falling upon a little antclope, 
which had been brought there by the child 
whose pet it was, killed it, and at once began to 
devour it. The children were panic-stricken. 
The lion, leaving the dead antelope, seemed to 
be preparing to attack them. As soon as the 
antelope had fallen, the little teacher, remem- 
bering that there was a gun loaded with shot in 
the next room, decided to get it. To do this she 
was compelled to cross the room and go out by 
the door, which opened near where the lion was 
crouching. Seizing the weapon, she lay flat on 
the floor, then crept along quietly, with the gun 
in front of her, pushed it until the muzzle rested 
against the head of the beast, and a moment 
later, as he was about to spring, she drew the 
trigger, and the brute fell back with his head 


blown to atoms. 
* * 


Nine cases of sudden death caused either 
directly or indirectly through drink were re- 
ported to the Edinburgh police one day last 
week. 
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And when at length they went to rest, how long 
did Charlotte keep awake, like Enid from 
another cause, and 
“ Ever fail to draw 
The quiet night into her blood ” ! 

But the unrest of joy does not exhaust, and 
there is no sad languor in the morning. 

A few months later the solitary father is told, 
and the published book, ‘‘Jane Eyre,” placed 
in his hands. Charlotte carried it up to 
the study. His astonishment and joy must have 
been good to witness ; we all know in what words 
he expressed them. “Do you know, girls, that 
Charlotte has written a book? and it is better 
than likely !” 

And now she knows herself. Before this 
time some cold, sad fears must often have damped 
her flame, for genius is rarely self-confident. 
“It is modest, and even timid,” says Schiller, 
“ because genius always remains a secret to 
itself.” 

True, Coleridge speaks of — 

‘¢ That divine and nightly whispering voice 
Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths, 
Bright with no fading laurels.” 

And Wordsworth tells us that he early knew 

himself “a dedicated spirit.” 
WHAT IS GENIUS ? 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning expresses & 
sublime confidence in her powers, in one most 
remarkable sonnet. On the other hand, there 
was the profound self-distrust of such a mind as 
George Eliot’s ; and the long abeyance of power 
in Cowper before he knew Lady Austin. 

It has been asked, how could Charlotte 
Bronté produce such true pictures of life and 
character, when her experience was so extremely 
limited? Only on the hypothesis that genius 
wants very little straw to make its bricks with. 

We shall always maintain that some straw it 
does want; she had a little, and with it con- 
structed enduring work. Says Fanny Burney 
to Dr. Johnson, “Have you heard, sir, how 
wonderfully Ann Yearsley, the Bristol milk- 
woman, writes? though she has read nothing 
but Young and Milton; and those, I should think. > - 
could never be the first authors with anybody. Importance said, gravely, “women =e what 
Would children understand them? and grown | ™&? make them. The VOUS, ae ideal 
people who have not read are children in litera- | Ym” 38 the colourless negative of himself. 
ture.” “Doubtless,” said he, “but there is But what has she to do with an Ideal 
nothing so little comprehended by mankind as eae asked the Ordinary Person, rousing. 
what is genius. They give to it all, when it can Nothing,” answered the Woman of No Im- 
be but a part. Genius is nothing more than portance. 
knowing the use of materials, but there must be 
materials for it to use.” 

In pondering the characters of these won- 
drously gifted sisters we have often wished to 
learn more of their early-lost mother and remoter 
ancestry. We have never been able to under- 
stand its being said that Emily was the greatest 
genius of them all. 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

To us it appears that what in Charlotte was 
genius, and a surpassing faculty of self analysis 
which removes those who possess it from the 
danger of mental aberration, was in Emily an 
abnormal strength of will, and a wild and gloomy 
fancy, which might have developed into a sound 
kind of mental ability had she lived, or might 
have issued in insanity proper. 

The fond affection of Charlotto has told us 
that her sister Emily “ was simple as a child, and 
great asthe greatest man.” But we must own 
to some repulsion from Emily’s character; and 
refrain from condemning only, because we believe 
that a latent mental unsoundness governed her 
personality. No healthy brain—taking into 
account that the writer was a young girl—could 
have produced “ Wuthering Heights.” From 
some source perilous blood ran in the veins of 
those four motherless children. 

(To be continued.) 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


By AURORA. 


AN IDEAL HUSBAND.° 


“Tam not surprised that Oscar Wilde’s Ideal 
Husband is a poor creature,” said the Advanced 
Woman, frowning. 

‘‘ But what can he know about it?” cried the 
Ordinary Person, opening her eyes. 

“The whole thing is a clever farce,” said the 
Advanced Woman, impatiently. 

“A farce!” exclaimed the Ordinary Person. 
“Then isn’t he married, after all ? ” 

The Advanced Woman turned away in 


THE BRONTES. 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE. 
Tuer NoveLs aNpD PoETRY. 

By E. F. M. 

Some of us remember the kind of electric shock 
which thrilled the literary world on the appear- 
ance of Charlotte Bronté’s first novel, “ Jane 
Eyre ”—the first of hers that was published, 

though not the first written. 

The novel reading community gave it 
welcome ; it was sensational enough for them: 
while to others its rich gleams of. original 
power, of sterling ore, though mixed with clay 
— its suggestions of priceless bullion uncoined, 
made it at once an event and a prophecy. Its 
merits and defects, the mingled boldness and 
delicacy of its delineations, the fire that fused 
the whole, gave rise to various and contradictory 
comment, When it became known that the 
writer was a young girl, living in absolute 
seclusion in a remote Yorkshire moorland 
parsonage, motherless, and uncompanioned, 
except by two young sisters, public interest 
reached enthusiasm. 

A LONELY GENIUS. 

Who, even now, can think of that girl, pacing 
up and down the parlour floor in winter twilight 
to the inspiration of the flickering fire, 
‘‘ making up” her first wonderful stories, without 
some thrill of emotion and sympathy—those 
bleak moors outside, fit emblem of the bleak 
life which wrapt her round ? True, the sisters had 
each other; doubtless, thoso young minds 
buoyed each other up. Perhaps Charlotte could 
not have written as she did without the admir- 
ing sympathy of Emily and Anne—Anne, the 
youngest and gentle one; the heart aches over 
her story. She had genius too, of a softer, more 
delicate type than Charlotte’s. Her meek yet 
impassioned nature, her early death, touch us 
nearly as much as the premature sinking out of 
life of her yet more gifted sister. (Had Emily 
Bronté lived she would probably have produced 
works rivalling, though not resembling, those of 
Charlotte.) 

When Charlotte Bronté dropped for the last 
time the packet containing her MS. of “Jane 
Eyre” into the humble village post-office at 
Haworth she might have said, 

“My flagging soul flies under her own pitch.” 
But that was the dark hour before a glorious 
dawn. She had borne disheartening repulse, 
mortifying failure, nearly every publishing house 
in London had refused her book, when, with the 
aspiring rally of hope’s last effort, she sent it 
to Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

THE FIRST SUCCESS. 

In a few days a letter arrived for “ Currer 
Bell ” (the nom de plume she used)—a letter from 
Paternoster Row, which, we are told, Charlotte 
opened without eagerness, almost without hope, 
when lo! instead of the few formal printed 
words of refusal, endorsed by the publisher’s 
signature, a closely-written sheet of criticism 
and appreciation, and a consent to publish. 

There is nothing more enrapturing in human 
life than a first success in authorship, art, music, 
or oratory; we mean when a true strain of 
genius has found utterance and recognition— 
recognition by the only authoritative few whom 
an obedient world echoes. 

Who does not sympathize with the strange 
happiness which now filled the old sad rooms of 
Haworth Vicarage? Old and _ sad, but 
exquisitely neat, for the sisters were daintily 
nice in their housekeeping: that always re- 
mained the same. But now the old monotonous, 
patient life is no more ; a new era of pure and 
delightful excitement has set in; Charlotte's 
triumph is the triumph of them all—so lovingly 
united are they. How many times was that 
letter read! how late did they sit up that night ! 


“ Poor thing—don’t enlighten her,” drawled 
the Society Dame. 

“ Have you seen the Ideal Husband according 
to Oscar Wilde?” asked the Woman of No 
Importance. 

“Everybody has,” answered the Advanced 
Woman. “One looks in order to learn what to 
avoid.” 

“That explains a good deal,” said the Woman 
of No Importance, thoughtfully. 

“The thing itself is interesting,” said the 
Advanced Woman. “Selina told me any 
daughter might take her mother to it and. . .” 

‘‘Impale her on the epigrams,” laughed the 
Society Dame. 

“ But haven’t they become blunt by long use? ” 
asked the Woman of No Importance. 


* * e e 


“They tell me the ethical values are all 
observed in the piece,’ said the Advanced 
Woman. ‘I didn’t see any myself.” 

‘The heroine is a perfect woman!” said the 
Society Dame, mildly indignant. 

“Why are the perfect women of society-men 
so unnatural P” asked the Advanced Woman. 

“Only a good man can create a woman good 
enough to be bad,” said the Woman of No Im- 
portance. 

“An epigram from you—and according to 
Oscar Wilde!” laughed the Society Dame. 

“On the stage, as in life,” the Woman of No 


* * * * 


“ The dresses are quite lovely,” said the Society 
Dame, with enthusiasm. 

“Do you call them dresses?” asked the Ad- 
vanced Woman, lifting her brows. “ To besure, 
they covered the ground. . . . As long as 
women dress like Mrs. Chively we need not expect 
to have ideal husbands.” 

“When we wear rational dress we need not 
expect to have husbands at all,” retorted the 
Society Dame. 

“Then matches are made only by milliners,” 
sneered the Advanced Woman. 

“And strike only on the bonnet-box,” added 
the Woman of No Importance. 

“What is Oscar Wilde’s idea of an Ideal 
Husband ?” asked the Ordinary Person. 

“A creature in bonds to his past,” said the 
Advanced Woman scornfully. 

“In that case are we not all ideal husbands ? ” 
asked the Woman of No Importance. 

‘* But when a woman is in bonds to her past 
they call her a Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” com- 
plained the Ordinary Person. 

“ By all the rules of logical morality!” added 
the Advanced Woman. 


* * * * 
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*©* An Ideal Husband,” a Play in four acts, by 
Oscar Wilde. 
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“ An Ideal Husband indeed! A person whose 
manliness is barely enough to prop up his self- 
esteem,” cried the Advanced Woman. 

“We certainly admire him more when he 
props up ours,” smiled the Society Dame. 

“J have no patience with such invertebrates,” 
continued the Advanced Woman. 

“ But I thought the Advanced Woman only 
tolerated the man she dominated?” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“ We tolerate those we dominate,” said the 
Advanced Woman, “ we love those that dominate 

” 

“That is before marriage,” said the Woman 
of No Importance, “but after? .. .” 

“We manage them,” answered the Advanced 
Woman. 

“I believe that the ideal husband of the 
average woman is the man she can manage,” 
said the Woman of No Importance. 

“JT should never have thought there were so 
many ideal unions,” blundered the Ordinary 
Person. 

* * * * 

“My ideal husband would be the man that 
would help me to make life perfect,” said the 
Woman of No Importance. 

“T would prefer one that would make me 
comfortable,” said the Ordinary Person. 

“My ideal husband would make me his 
equal,” said tho Advanced Woman. 

“And mine would make me his widow,” 
murmured the Society Dame. 


WOMEN GUARDIANS. 


ADDITIONAL. 


Barnstaple—Miss Avery, Mrs. Willshire. 
Bedford—Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Bousfield, *Mrs. Clark, 


Mrs. Grafton, Miss Kelaart, Miss 
Rogers, 

Beverley—Mrs. A. Cochrane, Mrs. J. P. Park, Mrs. 
J. W. Yates. 


Bradford-on-Avon—Mrs, Albert, Mrs. Beaven. 

Bridport—Mrs. J. T. Stephens, *Mrs. Reynolds. 

Cardiff—Mrs, J. Andrews, Mrs. Gridley, Miss Jones, 
Mrs. Mullin, Mrs. Thompson, . Mrs. 
Davies, Miss Mabel Thomas, Mrs. Nor- 
man, Mrs. Watson. 

Eastbourne—Miss Hall, Mrs. Elliott. ; 

Exeter—Miss Harvey, Miss R. Harding, Mrs, Ken- 
dersley, Miss Williams, Miss Geare, Mrs. 
Chorley, Mrs. Finch, Miss Petherick. 

Exwick—Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. J. Daw. 

Leek— Miss Clodd. 

Long Eat on—*Mrs, Litchfield, *Mrs. Houghton. 

South Shields—Miss Maxwell, Mrs. Stansfield. 

West Derby—Miss Ada Cripps. 

Winchester—Miss A. R. Bramston, Miss E. M, 

Bromfield, Mrs. Morshead. 
Winsley—Mrs. Parsons. 
Shoreditch —Mra. Grant, Miss Carden, Mrs. Parker. 


“Names marked thus are members of the 
BW.T.A,. 


Perhaps the most important and influential of 
the series of meetings arranged by the National 

emperance League in connection with the 
Pledge-signing Campaign they have initiated for 
1895, will be that announced for Wednesday 
next, in the Friends’ Meeting House, Bishops- 
gate Without, when the speakers will be Arch- 
deacon Farrar, Mrs. W. S. Caine, and Sir B, W. 
Richardson. 

* e * 

A Conference in connection with the Matron’s 
Council will be held on Thursday, January 17th, 
at 330 p.m.,in the Medical Society’s Rooms, 11, 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, when a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Infirmary Matrons under the Poor 
Law” will be read by Miss Mollett, Matron to 
the Royal South Hants Intirmary, Southampton. 
The subject of the paper is of peculiar interest 
at the present time, when the Nursing in Poor 
Law Infirmaries is being brought so promin- 
ently before the public. 


in regard to her. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CATHARINE OF SIENA, 
By JoserHineE E. Butier.* 
PART II. 


WE find Catharine’s mother so far won to accept 
her child’s ideas as to go herself to the Fraternity 
of St. Dominic 
for her daughter. 
that “itwas not the custom to give the 
mantle to young maidens ; 
none but widows of very mature age, or wives 
consecrated to work with their husbands, had 
received it; also that the Mantellatas had no 
cloister or building devoted to them, and that 
each Sister must be able to rule her life in her 
own home.” 
made by Lapa, the Elders among the Sisters 
replied, ‘‘If she be not too handsome, nor of a 
beauty too remarkable, we will receive her on 
your account and hers; but if she be exceedingly 
pretty, we shall be obliged to refuse, for we are 


to request this favour 
She received for reply 


that hitherto 


On a second application being 


ound to avoid the inconveniences that might 


spring from the malice of men at the present 
period. 


” After having conversed with Catharine 


herself, and observed the maturity of her 
thoughts, and the strength of her purpose, the 
Fraternity decided to admit her. 
was not beautiful. 
mention of her personal appearance, and from 
the bust and portrait of her executed by con- 
temporary artists, that her face expressed, above 
all things, candour, sweetness, and vigour. 


Catharine 
We gather from the slight 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 
With all her refined grace, she yet bore with 


her to the end the simple and almost blunt 
manners and habits of the ‘‘ Daughter of the 
People.” 
her entertained by the Sienese is illustrated in 


The honest pride in, and affection for 


the various titles by which they delighted to 
speak of her, as well as in many other expressions 
She is called ‘‘ the Daughter 
of the Republic,” “the Child of the People,” 
“ Our Lady of the Contrada d’Oca,” “ the Mantel- 


lata,” ‘“‘the People’s Catharine,” ‘‘ the Beloved 


Sienese,” ‘‘ the Painter’s Daughter,” the “ Beata 
Popolana,” which may be translated the ‘‘ Blessed 
Plebeian, or Daughter of the People,” etc., etc. 
On receiving the habit of St. Dominic, she did 
not at once enter upon an active life. Indeed, 
it appears that it required some holy constraint 
to draw her out of her cell and to launch her 
upon the stormy sea of sociel and political life 
before her. 


At length Catharine was publicly recognised 
as a Mantellata; but humility and, it may be, 
some girlish timidity prevented her from leaving 
her cell for the wider work to which she had 
been called. 


After an apprenticeship in active duty in her 
father’s house, where she was the ever-ready and 


‘joyous servant of all, she began to visit and 


relieve the poor of Siena. There was at that 
time no public or organised charity ; neither was 
there in Siena any considerable destitute class ; 
yet there, as everywhere and at all times, 
were individuals and families reduced to sore 
distress by sickness, the chances of war, or other 
misfortune. Catharine, it is said, “had the 
gift of discernment, giving only to those whom 
she knew had a real need, and in such cases she 
did not wait to be asked to give.” There were 
some poor families in her neighbourhood redyced 
to great poverty, who would never solicit alms. 
She used to rise early every morning, and leav- 
ing her father’s door at the first sound of the 
great bell of the Pallazzo Pubblico (for it was 
forbidden to the people of Siena to leave their 
houses before this signal was given), she would 
carry to the dwellings of these poor people what 
would serve them for the day’s necessities, and 
lifting her gift through the opening in the upper 
part of the door, which, in summer, the poorer 
people used generally to leave open for coolness, 
she would pray for God's blessing on the house, 
and glide quickly away in the cool shadows of 
the early morning. 


BE. Butler; third edition, 53. nett. Horace Marshall 


and Son, 125, Fleet Strect. 


calumny, gossip and harsh judgment. 
chapters in which Mrs, Butler tells the story of 
the 


It is pleasant to think of the young girl, for 


she was not much more than sixteen when she 
assumed the mantle of St. Dominic, going about 
from house to house on her simple errands of 
charity. 
appears to the wider womanhood of these times. 
But in those days the service of the poor needed 
no little courage, originality, and perseverance. 
By disregarding the monastic tradition of the 
sphere of maidenhood, marriage or the cloister, 
even in liberty-loving and republican Siena, 
Catharine did not escape harsh judgment and 
public censure. 


Simple and commonplace the work 


Father Raymond, whose narrative is usually 


dry and tedious, and who seems rarely to be 
carried away by undue enthusiasm, sums up his 
account of these conflicts between Catharine and 
her critics with the following burst of eloquence 
and honest emotion: “They who surrounded 
her measured not her words and deeds by God’s 
rule, but by their own. They, dwelling in the 
valley, presumed to judge of the tops of the 
mountains ; they i 
coursed prudently a 
themselves unreasonably, and blamed the rays 
of that radiant star ; they desired to direct her 
whose lessons they themselves could not even 
understand.” 


ored principles, yet dis- 
ut results ; they disturbed 


With a sweet patience the girl lived down 
The 


difficulties encountered by the young 
Mantellata are peculiarly interesting, and it is 
with a thrill of personal joy that the reader sees 
Catharine, finally vindicated, triumphing over 
her enemies. 

The story of the miracles divested of the 
medizeval traditions that had grown up aroand 
them seem like a history of our own day. As 
told by the present biographer it is not difficult 
to believe that the strong faith and noble hope 
of the saint could indeed give new life to the 
sick and dying The power of the will is, in our 
day, a better 1 nderstood force than it was in a 
less analytical and introspective age. But we 
must pass on from these gentle ministries to the 
political work of Catharine; the restoration of 
the Pontifical See from Avignon to Rome. It 
was the influence of this unlearned daughter of 
the people which accomplished a work opposed 
by principalities and powers—ecclesiastical, 
political and national. Over all she triumphed ; 
but when Gregory entered Rome she did not 
witness the joy she had brought about by her 
stedfast upholding of the right. 


The whole population came forth to meet the 
Pontiff, the senators and councillors of Rome 
advancing at the head of the expectant crowd. 
The people, dressed in holiday attire, as if for a 
high festival, rent the air with cries of ‘ Viva il 
Pontefice! VivaGregorio!” Joy and sympathy 
were written on every face. The excitement 
increased as the procession advanced towards St. 
Peter’s. The people knew not how sufficiently 
to express their gladness and the glow of their 
affection towards the Pontiff as he passed. They 
stretched forth their arms towards him; they 
kneeled and kissed the earth which he had 
trodden; men and women wept for joy, and 
little children wept also through sympathy, 
though ignorant of the cause for which they 
wept. The roofs of the houses were covered 
with spectators, and every window was filled 
with eager and joyous faces. The streets were 
laid with crimson carpets and silken stuffs con- 
tributed by the richer citizens. Winter flowers 
were profusely scattered on the Pontifi’s path, 
and rained down upon him from the windows 
and housetops. The air was filled with the 
sounds of triumphal music, of songs and anthems 
of praise; and the ringing of bells from all the 
churches and campaniles mingled with the joyful 
acclamations of the people. 

But in this triumphal procession into the im- 
perial city on this glad day, there was one figure 
wanting—that of her who had inspired the 
undertaking now consummated. Catharine had 
never failed to be by Cregory’s side in times of 
trouble or wavering purpose ; but at this moment 
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of triumph and congratulation she was absent. 
Alone, in her humble little room at Siena, she 
was silently gathering her forces for the future. 


It was not long before the strength gained in 
that little room was tested. She had made 
powerful enemies, and on the occasion of an 
uprising of the people in Florence, her enemies 
in the state instigated the populace to attack 
her. 

It was enough for them to give the slightest 
hint on these matters to the ruthless bands of 
insurgents. The cry was quickly echoed that 
Catharine was an enemy to the public good and 
to the democratic party. The mob ran to the 
house of the Canigiani, and set fire to it. 
Catharine and her friends escaped, and accepted 
the offered hospitality of one kindly disposed 
citizen after another. But one house after 
another of those with whom she took refuge was 
attacked and pillaged and then set on fire, so 
that finally no one dared to receive her aud her 
followers. The leaders of the insurgents pointed 
her out to the mob wherever she went, and she 
could not safely be seen in the streets. Cries 
were heard of ‘‘ Where is that accursed woman ? 
Bring her out and burn her alive! Cut her in 
pieces!’ The citizens, who no longer dared to 
shelter her, begged her to depart from the city. 
‘Catharine lost nothing of her ordinary tran- 
quility,” says Raymond. ‘Confident of her 
own innocence she rejoiced to suffer for the sake 
of the cause she had at heart.” 

Escaping by force of her own courage from 
the murderous violence of the mob, she after- 
wards sought shelter with her disciples at the 
monastery of Vallombrosa, whence they returned 
to Florence. Some weeks later Catharine was 
instrumental in inducing Urban (who had suc- 
ceeded Gregory as Pope) to ratify a treaty of 
peace with Florence. 


Catharine was now thirty-one years of age. 
The drama of her life began to draw to its close. 
The evening of her days—if the term can be 
justly made use of in her case—was not peace- 
ful. It passed in the midst of tumult, of storms 
overhead, and conflict within. She was not per- 
mitted to see her cherished hopes for the refor- 
mation of the Church in any but the feeblest 
manner fulfilled. Yet her faith did not fail. 
Like many others who have given themselves to 
God, with desire to be made his instruments in 
the working out of His merciful designs, she was 
led, step by step, into a larger sphere of aim and 
hope and action than in the beginning of her 
career she had dreamed of. Like many other 
reformers, she at first hoped for a more quick 
return for her labours; but as the years went 
on, she learned, as they have learned, that God 

ad greater designs in view than any which came 
within their human calculations ; that her place 
in the great work was that of a pioneer; that 
after she had laboured, others would enter into 
the reward of her labours, and that, although the 
fields were already white to the harvest, the time 
of reaping was not yet... . 

Catharine was not a reformer in the sense of 
being an opponent of erroneous doctrine, or a 
promulgator of a purer creed. The lessons to 
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be derived from the study of her life do not lie 
in the direction thus indicated. It is something 
else which we learn from her. It is, moreover, 
a useful and holy lesson... . 

She shrank from no toil nor pain nor sacrifice 
in order that she might find and win Christ, and 
be found in Him, and that thus she might bring 
blessing to man. Her philosophy was based upon 
a deep humility, and a conviction of the weak- 
ness and sinfulness of man. Yet she perceived 
and realised withal that which many who talk 
loudly of progress and the perfectibility of the 
human race do not see, the beauty and worth 
of every human soul, even in the midst of its 
utmost ignorance or bondage to sin. She loved, 
she prayed, she endured. She fought a good 
fight ; and she fell, in the heat of the battle, 
vanquished, and yet a conqueror. 


We must give the beautiful story of her death 
in her biographer’s own words— 


On Sexagesima Sunday (1380), at the hour of 
vespers, she met with an accident so grave that 
from that moment she never recovered her 
wonted health, nor was ever free from pain. 
The nature of the accident referred to here, and 
in Catharine’s letter to Raymond, can only be 
guessed. There are allusions to her having fallen 
upon the steps of St. Peter’s, when entering the 
church to pray. It is not improbable that, after 
a day of unusual fatigue, she may have fainted 
at the portal, or, striking her foot on some 
obstacle, her weakness may have caused her to 
fall wo the hard pavement, thus giving some 
wrench to the muscles and nerves, which would 
account in ork for the terrible sufferings of the 
weeks which followed. x. % 

“On my arrival in Rome I hastened to ber resi- 
dence, being utterly ignorant of her state. I 
found her extended on planks, surrounded on 
every side by other planks, so that she seemed 
to bein a coffin. She was so emaciated that her 
bones could be easily counted. She appeared 
withered, and her face worn and sunk, and it 
no longer presented the same beauty as for- 
merly.” 

‘“* But this was not yet the end. The extra- 
ordinary vitality she possessed was manifested 
by the sudden and almost incredible exertions 
she made from time to time, and almost to the 
last ; and it now seemed to resist all the torture 
and natural exhaustion of her worn-out frame. 
She lingered yet a few days. . . . She blessed 
us all, and hailed that supreme moment of life 
which she had so much desired, pronouncing 
these words: ‘ Yes, Lord, Thou callest me, and 
I go to Thee ; I go—not on account of my merits, 
but solely on account of Thy mercies, and that 
mercy I implore in the name, O Jesus, of Thy 
precious blood.’ She breathed forth several 
times the words, ‘O precious Saviour, O pre- 
cious blood!’ She then said, ‘ Father, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ and with a 
countenance radiant as an angel's, she bowed her 
head and died.” 


Catharine died at six o'clock on the evening of 
Sunday, the 2¥th of April, 1380, at the age of 
thirty-three years. 

The republic of Siena having expressed, by a 
deputation of its citizens to the Roman Pontiff, 
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its jealousy of the honour of the possession of 
the body of the saint, and its desire to establish 
@ monument to her in her native city, the Pope 
ordained the “ pious mutilation,” which cannot 
be contemplated without a feeling of pain. Tho 
head of the poor saint was severed from the 
body, and with great ceremony was presented 
in a coffer to the ambassadors of the city of 
Siena. It was a year after her death that the 
coveted relic was conveyed to her native city. 

The entrance into Siena resembled a popular 
triumph. The Bishop had ordained that a 
solemn procession should leave the city and gu 
forward a mile on the road towards Rome, in 
order to meet those who bore the relic. The 
streets of Catharine’s native city, so far from 
having the appearance of mourning, were decked 
as if for a festival. It was the month of May, 
and the city gates were adorned with arches of 
flowers ; flowers also were strewn in the streets. 
The whole population, joyous and in holiday 
attire, stood waiting on the ramparts and the 
slopes leading down from the city ; the houses 
were hung with scarves and banners, and leafy 
garlands ; the bells of the churches rang out as 
if for a holiday. The procession was headed by 
the different guilds and associations of workmen. 
Then followed the representatives of the dif- 
ferent monastic orders, singing psalms of praise ; 
after this came the clergy, carrying tapers. The 
head of the procession, having encountered the 
messengers bearing the relic on the road from 
Rome, turned with them, and the long proces- 
sion re-enterad the city. 

And thus it was that Catharine, the wool- 
dyer’s daughter, saint and reformer, returned to 
the city—henceforth to be known as the place 
sacred to the memory of one of the noblest 
woman figures of history. 


“THE NEW WOMAN!” 


(A RuyMeE or THE TIMES.) 
Ou, misused name of party strife 
When wordy arguments are rife, 
You should be put to nobler use, 
Than as a term of mere abuse. 
We grant, a woman may be “ New” 
Who smokes a cigarette or two 
And dresses in a manly style 
Regaling us with slang the while. 
But, gentle critic of the day, 
You go too far in what you say, 
And just because a few may fall 
Into extremes, condemn us all. 
If healthy minds and love of right, 
To you may seem a novel sight, 
If lofty purpose, strength of will, 
To cleanse the world from every ill 
Be just a little ‘‘ New,” dear sir, 
‘Tis right that we should make a stir. 
For God and Home and Land we fight, 
And God above defends the right. 
In this and every question grave, 
Which calls for loyal help and brave, 
We'll ever try the world to mend, 
And be ‘' New Women” to the end. 

Mary BEprorp. 
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HOW TO WIN. | 
TALKS WITH GIRLS. | 
By Frances E. WILLARD. | 


CHAPTER VI. (Continued). 
THE NEW WOMAN. 
Women are fortunate in belonging to the less | 
tainted half of the race. Dr. Benjamin Ward 
Richardson tells us that but for this conserving 
fact it would deteriorate to the point of failure. 
A bright old lady said, after viewing a brewery, | 
distillery, and tobacco factory, “ Ain’t I thankful | 
that the women folks hain’t got all that stuff to 
chew and smoke and swallow down!” It 
pehoves us to offset force of muscle by force of 
heart, that what our strong brothers have done 
to subdue the material world for us, who are not 
their equals in physical strength, may be offset 
by what we shall achieve for them in bringing in 
tho reign of “sweeter manners, purer laws.” 
For the world is slowly making the immense 
discovery that not what woman does, but what 
she ts, makes home a possible creation. It isthe 
Lord’s ark, and does not need steadying ; it will 
survive the wreck of systems and the crash of 
theories, for the home is but the efflorescence of 
woman’s nature under the nurture of Christ’s 
Gospel. She came into the college and elevated 
it, into literature and hallowed it, into the 
business world and ennobled it. She will come 
into government and purify it, into politics and 
cleanse its Stygian pool, for woman will make 
homelike every place she enters, and she will 
enter every place on this round earth. Any 
custom, or traffic, or party on which a woman 
cannot look with favour is irrevocably doomed. 
Its welcome of her presence and her power is to 
be the final test of its fitness to survive. All 
Gospel civilisation is radiant with the demon- 
stration of this truth, “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” The most vivid object lesson on 
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history’s page is the fact that his deterioration 
is in exact proportion to his isolation from the 
home of woman’s pure companionship. To my 
own grateful thought, the most sacred significance 
of woman’s philanthropic work to-day lies in the 
fact that she occnpies the outer circle in this 
tremendous evolution of the Christian idea of 
home. Ours isa high and sacred calling. Out 
of pure hearts fervently, let us love God and 
humanity ; so shall we be Christ’s disciples, and 
so shall we safely follow on to know the work 
whereunto we have been called. ‘“ ’Tis home 
where’er the heart is,” and no true mother, 
sister, daughter, or wife can fail to go on in 
spirit after her beloved and tempted ones, as 
their adventurous steps enter the labyrinth of 
the world’s temptations. We cannot call them 
back. “ All before them lies the way.” 

There is but one remedy: we must bring the 
home to them, for they will not return to it. 
Still must their mothers walk beside them, sweet 
and serious, and clad in the garments of power. 
The occupations, pleasures, and ambitions of men 
and women must not diverge so widely from each 
other. Potent beyond all other facts of every- 
day experience is the rapidly increasing similarity 
between the pursuits of these two fractions that 
make up the human integer. When brute force 
reigned, this rapport was at zero. “ Impedi- 
menta to the rear,” was the command of Cresar 
and the rule of every warrior—women and 
children being the hindrances referred to. But 
to-day there is not a motto more popular than 
that of the inspired old German, ‘“ Come, let us 
live for our children,” and as for women, “the 
world is all before them where to choose.” 

No greater good can come to the manhood of 
the world than is prophesied in the increasing 
community of thought and works between it and 
the world’s womanhood. The growing individu- 
ulity, independence, and prestige of the gentler 
sex steadily require from the stronger a higher 


standard of character and purer habits of life. 
This blessed consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished, is hastened, «lear girlish hearts, by every 
prayer you offer, by every hymn you sing, by 
every loving errand of your willing fect and 
gentlo hands. You are the true friends of 
tempted manhood, bewildered youth, and every 
little child, The steadfast faith and loyal, 
patient work you are to do, in the white fields of 
reform, will be the mightiest factor in woman's 
contribution to the solution of the greatest pro- 
blem of the English-speaking race, and will have 
their final significance in the thought and purpose, 
not that the world shall come into the home, but 
that the home, embodied and impersonated in its 
womanhood, shall go forth into the world. 

I have no fears for the women of to-day. They 
will never content themselves remaining station- 
ary in methods or in policy, much less sound a 
retreat in their splendid warfare against the 
saloon, in law and in politics. The tides of the 
mother's heart do not change ; we can count upon 
them always. The voice of Miriam still cheors 
the brave advance, and all along the line we hear 
the battle-cry, “Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REV. JOHN PYPER (BELFAST) 
IN SCOTLAND. 
From our “Scottish CorRESPONDENT.” 


Unper the auspices of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association (Scottish Christian 
Union) the Rev. Mr. Pyper, Editor of the “ Bible 
Temperance Educator,” has delivered a course 
of lectures on the teaching of the Bible on the 
Temperance Question in general, and especially 
on the “Sacramental Wine” phase of the sub- 
ject. Under the guidance of Mrs. J. Millar, 
Superintendent of the Unfermented Wine Depart- 
ment of the B.W.T.A. (S.C.U.), Mr. Pyper has 
had given him a wide field of opportunity for 
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which a friend recently presented to me ; they 
are a perfect compendium of useful knowledge. 

If those interested either in Temperance work 
or in women’s candidature as Guardians and for 
School Boards, or in their wider work for 
humanity, would take in the Sianat, they would 
find it not only useful reading for themselves, 
but a much appreciated contribution to any 
village reading room, library, or woman's club. 
Wishing your paper a “‘ signal” success, —yours 
faithfully, _ Noga Paruipps. 

Lydstep Haven, Manorbier, 

R.S.0. Pembrokeshire. 


expounding his views, and it is quite evident 
that he has aroused considerable interest in this 
special phase of the temperance question. There 
have been meetings in Edinburgh, Gl Ww, 
Leith, Dalkeith, Greenock, Stirling, Dollar, 
Aberdeen, Alloa, Alva, Clackmannan, Tilli- 
coultry, Dumfries, Milnathort, Falkirk, Paisley 
and Hamilton, eleven of these having been week- 
night public meetings six drawing-room meet- 
ings, and seven Sabbath day services. The 


Correspondence. 


IN PRAISE OF THE “SIGNAL.” 
To the Editors of THe Woman's SIGNAL. 
Dear Mespames,—It is a Lapis to me to 

have the opportunity of publicly stating how 

tly I appreciate the excellent work done by 
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: : * “ : course, then possibly the need for special 
oa ean ati ie 9s women’s papers may cease, and THe Woman’s 


SicNaL may alter its title and become The Men 
Whether one can accept Mr. Pyper’s con- er eee “1 : 
clusions or not, there is no one who heard rien a vial ee en eae 
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Fypes seeiiteedial pe paiyhe Aleph esa to caste a journal which to many is invaluable, 
to promote Communion Wine Reform in Scot. should become subscribers, and persuade others 


to do the same. 
sud Carn. 8. SUTHERLAND. I may mention that I have the great advantage 


of possessing nearly all the copies of the SicnaL 
since it was started, and in my little library I 
General Booth has been visiting Salt Lake| attach special value to the volumes of the 
City. Woman’s Penny Paper, and the Woman's Herald, 


TEMPERANCE HOTELS. 

Mespames,—During last year’s holidays my 
experience of temperance hotels was so unfor- 
tunate that, on arriving at Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, I left my luggage at the station while 
I went to visit the temperance hotels. The 
first I saw was anything but satisfactory, but 
the Shaftesbury Temperance Hotel is like the 
“Grosvenor” of Kendal, most comfortable and 
clean inevery way. Mr.and Mrs. Harry Davies 
are, I believe, solving one of the great problems 
of the day, ‘‘ wholesome food for the masses.” 
On the first floor everything is arranged as a 
first-class restaurant—moderate prices and well 
served. Below, opening from the street, is a 
large restaurant where 6d. and 7d. dinners are 
served. On market days it is almost impossible 
to get in; the crowd of customers show how they 
appreciate the food. In fact, Mr. Davies is 
already talking of enlarging his premises. 
Besides this, they supply dinners to families in 
their own homes. People are sending for dinners, 
and in this way working women secure for their 
husbands and children a good hot dinner at a 
moderate price. 

It would bea real help in many neighbour- 
hoods if similar restaurants were started, so that 
every family had a hot dinner in their own 
house. L. Magrinpate. 
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National British Women’s Temperance Association. 


President, LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


GRAND DEMONSTRATION !! 


Virs. ‘Ormiston Ghant 


Will speak, under the auspices of the Association, at the 


Congregational Church, Chapel Road, Tulse | Wesleyan Chapel, Mildmay Park. spm. JANU- 
Hill. 7.30 p.m. JANUARY 16th. ARY 23rd. 
Chairman —Rev. ROBERT FOSTER. 


Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road. 7.30 pm. 


Chairman—ALDERMAN EVAN SPICER, J.P. 


LT pong rere ae Church, Church Street, JANUARY 24th. 
oke Newington. 7.30pm. JANUARY 17th. These Meetings will be 
Chairman-—Rev. T. DIXON RUTHERFORD. Supported by Mrs. J. AvuKuaND, Mrs. Massinanern, Mrs. 


SHort, Mrs, Hersert Sreav, Mrs, PEARSALL Saitu, Mr. Kvan 
The Tabernacle, Penge. 7.30 pm, JANUARY 18th. Spicer, J.P., L.0.C., Mrs. Warp Pootr, Mr. Husparn, L.O.C,, 
Mrs. J. H. LILE (President of St. Leonards B.W.T.A,) in the Chair. Mr. Dovusuepay, L.C.C., Miss Priuuirs, Mrs. Wooprorp Fawcerr, 
tee LIENS One Me. Th Barwisk, J. H. Ling, Esq., 0.C., Mr. McLarcutg, Mrs. 


e | M. A. Pappon, Mrs. Bainiuacue, Mr. Wooprorp Fawcerr Mrs. 
Barbican Congr egational Church, New North Maxton, Rev. J . JOHNSON, Rev. J. iv Sranuey, Mr. F. CHARRINGTON, 


Road, Hoxton. 7.30 p.m. JANUARY 2lst. L.O.C., Mr. J. W. Benn, MP. L.O.C., BE. H. Kerwin, Heq., J-P., 
Chairman—Rev. J. LAWSON FORSTER, D.D. and other leading Temperance Men and Women. 


For local particulars see small Bills, which can be had from Secretaries of Metropolitan Branches. 


ee en 
SEFESEHESESSESSSEHHOSSESSHEOOY i 
ad RARDERGRDRR CREE ARREONAS : The Congress of Women at Chicago. 


BEECHAM S$ 
PILLS 


THIS VOLUME ;IS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE 
BOARD OF LADY MANAGERS 
AND I8 SOLD FOR TBE BENEFIT OF THE 
WOMAN’S MEMORIAL BUILDING FUND. 


The Woman's Memorial Building is designed as a permanent monument 
to the advancement made by Woman the world over as exemplified by the 
“Woman's Exhibit, World’s Columbian Exposition. It will be the head- 
quarters of all kinds of Women’s Societies. 

The Congress of Women contains 824 pages, it is printed from new 
type on the best quality paper. It is profusely embellished with over 
300 illustrations, each address being accompanied by an excellent photo- 
graph and by a brief biographical sketch of the author. The whole work is 
substantially bound. 


peas week Suk Clsth a ee ee dee Ode 
BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, Hal Moses eee we On: 
SUCH AS “Te is a book to be possessed and pondered over by every thoughttui 


person—man or woman—since it deals with some of the greatest problem~ 
of our times, the relations of men and women in the work of the world and 
in the division of its profits and honours. To the student of contemporary 
thought it must prove invaluable; to every worker it will be a companion not 
willingly missed from the library. Fave to face with subjects so wide in 
their range, so interesting in their significance, so far-reaching in their scope, 
it is difficult, indeed, to single out any article for special quotation. We cian 
only pass like the bees over this bed of flowers—alighting here on one, there 
stealing the honey from another, but feeling the charm and value of all. . . . 
In concluding our brief notice of it we can only recommend our readers to 
procure it for themselves, and read, mark, and inwardly digest the solution 
it gives of the problems of our day.”—The Woman's Signal. 

“We have nothing but thanks to express to the editor, Mrs. Kagle, :nd 
to the Board of Lady Managers, with Mrs. Potter Palmer at their head, for a 
book which, by reason of its comprehensive expression of many women's 
minds, is full of interest now, and contains something that may prove of valuc 
in time tocome. The questions with which the papers chiefly deal are those 
which have arisen out of the women’s movement. This definition covers a 
wide area, and embraces a range of topics, from the scientific treatment of 
food, the selection of a husband (or, rather, the husbands not to select), and 
the organisation of mothers, to the place of women in industry, and to such 
high-sounding themes as ‘Is Woman the Weaker Vessel?” ‘Woman the In- 
citer to Reform,’ and ‘ Woman's Awakenment.” -The Queen. 2 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestién, 
Disordered Liver. and Female Ailments. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 9#d., 1s. 13d.. and 2s, 9d. each, with full directions. 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


eS Be FER IEA i eee ee 


Prerared only by the Proprtetor—- 


* THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
¢ Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
PEPEEEPSEPSESESSESESEESESSE ETS 


PEPPEESSESESSESSSSSSSSSESSSSSESHSS SSE SVS 


a 


LEEESSESSSSHSSSSSSSESSESSESSESSSS SES SES HSS 


AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the country, especially intelligent. active 
women, for the CONGRESS OF WOMEN. Liberal Terms to good Can- 
vassers. For particulars and terms, apply to ; : 

The Christian Commonwealth Publishing Co., 73, Ludgate Hill, London, E.U, 


++ 
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OUR WORKERS. 
IIL—MRS. MARGARET C, BLAIKIE. 


Mrs. Bratk1e is President of the Scottish Union. 
Age has not dimmed her bright eye, nor dulled 
the clear ring of her voice, Her cheery 
presence is to be seen at all the meetings of the 
Scottish W.C.T.U., when, from the presidential 
chair, she keeps all speakers to time and closes 
the proceedings rather within than beyond the 
allotted hour. 
A NOBLE ANCESTRY. 


She is a typical Scotchwoman, endowed with 
much shrewd common sense and great kindness of 
heart. She may be a trifle Conservative in her 
ideas concerning the sphere of women, but, as 
is not infrequently the case, her practice is far 
in advance of her theories on the position of her 
own sex. She comes of an old Banffshire family, 
and her uncle, Captain George Duff, fought 
with Nelson, commanding H.M.S, Mars at the 
battle of Trafalgar, dying with his chief on 
that memorable day. A monument erected by 
Parliament stands in the Nelson crypt at St. 
Paul's. 

Mrs. Margaret Blaikie is proud to talk of her 
mother, Mrs. Biggar, who between sixty and 
seventy years ago, to the horror of her acquaint- 
ance, came forward and signed the Temperance 
pledge. She did so to ensure the signature ofa 
poor drunkard, and years after she had the 
satisfaction of finding him and his family good 
and prosperous, and tracing their happiness to 
the day when they resolved to free themselves 
once and for all from that which was the source 
of their sorry condition. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


During the earlier years of her married life 
Mrs. Blaikie’s time was mainly engrossed with the 
cares of a very large family. Buteven then her 
_ mother heart had love enough and to spare. 
No sooner were her own children beginning to 
spring up than she directed her attention to an 
Emigrant Home for poor waifs and strays which 
she carried on for years with success. Her 
husband, Dr. W. G. Blaikie, Professor of 
Divinity and a former Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church, is a man of wide 
sympathies. He is as well known amongst the 
struggling churches of Bohemia and Moravia on 
the one hand, and of the prosperous ones of 
Canada on the other, as he is in his own land, 
During her travels with her husband in Canada, 
Mrs. Blaikie met Miss Annie Macpherson ; and 
on her return the Emigration Home was founded, 
and from 1871 to 1891 700 children were 
received, and 300 were sent to Canada. Few 
ever heard of this undertaking. It was done 
with no ostentation or advertisement of any 
kind. No one was ever asked for a contribu- 
tion, but with few exceptions the spontaneous 
contributions of friends supplied the needed 
funds, 

Under the influence of Mr. Moody, when their 
guest in 1874, both Dr. and Mrs, Blaikie became 
abstainers, and at once set to work to win 
others. Four of their own children are ab- 
stainers and their grandchildren at public school 
and college are making a brave stand for the 
cause espoused by their great grandmother in 
the face of many obstacles long years ago. 


A new Rescue Home and Children’s Shelter 
has just been opened by the Salvation Army in 
Winnipeg. At a meeting of the W.C.T.U. of that 
city a resolution was passed and carried unani- 
mously to the effect “that in consideration of 
the great work being done in the Army Rescue 
Home and Children’s Shelter in Winnipeg, the 
ladies wish to appropriate a portion of the funds 
_ be set apart for the Rescue purposes of this 

ome.” 
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PLEDGE-SIGNING CRUSADE 
FOR 1895. 


Tue Bishop of London presided at a New Year's 
gathering, held in Exeter Hall, Strand, on 
Tuesday evening, January Ist, under the auspices 
of the National Temperance League, to inaugu- 
rate a Pledge-signing Crusade for 1895, and in 
the course of his address said that they proposed 
to make a new departure*in the work that the 
League had been formed to do. It has always 
endeavoured to work a moral reformation in this 
country, and to drive away from among us that 
fatal facility for intemperance which has been 
the ruin of so many. He appealed to all those 
who knew anything at all about the matter, and 
to those also who as yet know nothing about it, 
to assist in this crusade against what is certainly 
the most terrible foe that man can have to fight 
on earth. 
THE N. T. L. 

We desire once again to renew this conflict as 
it were from the beginning, and to make a united 
and determined effort to persuade a very much 
larger number to join our ranks in this simple 
resolution of ours, that to the utmost of our 
ability we will remove temptation from the path 
of our weaker brethren, and that we will show 
our sympathy with them by ourselves doing 
something to prove that our hearts are with them 
and to encourage them in their efforts. The 
special business of the National Temperance 
League is to preach total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating liquors as being the surest and best 
weapon with which to fight against what we 
know, and what all the country ought to know, 
to be a deadly mischief working amongst us. 
We do not as a society mix in politics, or urge 
forward legislation ; several members of this 
League take a part in that kind of work, but our 
purpose is confined to this one object, to preach 
total abstinence. He would not only call upon 
a@ man to abstain from intoxicating liquors ; he 
would bid him rise to a higher level, to make 
the sacrifice for others, even if he is not ready 
to make it for himself, It is to the generous 
feelings that are still to be found in man that he 
would appeal to give up once and for all that 
which has been the cause of so grievous a fall in 
80 peu. cases. The yathering millions in the 
cause of temperance are certain to tell more than 
almost any other influence that can be named. 

FOR CHRIST'S SAKE. 


He believed that if the quiet, the sober, and the 
benevolent people in this country, who have no 


| need to have total abstinence for themselves, 


would care enough about their fellow men and 
women by frankly giving up what is after all so 
poor a thing to fight for, he believed the etfect 
upon the weaker members of society would be 
beyond all estimate, and would tell for gener- 
ations afterwards. Each one of us ean do but a 
little, but what we can do is it not following the 
example of our Master, Jesus Christ, who sur- 
rendered everything for us? Here is a call for 
you to surrender a thing which you do not value 
in the least. His lordship said that he was once 
accustomed to make use of intoxicating liquors ; 
again and again did he review the whole matter, 
he looked closely and deeply into the facts of the 
case until at last he became convinced that it 
was his duty as a Christian, and still more his 
duty as a Christian miuister, to make this 
personal sacrifice for the sake of helping onwards 
those who were suffering from this dreadful 
curse. There is no other way in which it is 
possible for many of us to show our sympathy. 
It is not a matter with which we can do much 
with our money, for at the best all the money 
that can be bestowed never comes up to the 
personal sacrifice of a pleasure of your own. It 
is good sometimes to ask ourselves what is the 
thing that helps most ; on the one side it is the 
removal of temptation, and on the other, 
sympathy. He appealed to all present if they 
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had not yet taken the pledge tu do so without 
delay, and to let it be known everywhere that 
they have taken it, because it was in his opinion 
the best thing that could be done to drive away 
from this country that which is at the present 
moment more truly the national sin than any 
other. 

Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., said that during the 
thirty-four years he had been engaged in the 
Temperance movement he had found two great 
motive powers connected with it, viz., total 
abstinence for the individual and prohibition for 
the State. Most of the temperance organisations 
in this country fly both flags, but the National 
Temperance League confines itself to the advo- 
cacy of total abstinence for the individual, while 
the United Kingdom Alliance is formed for ad- 
vancing Prohibition for the State. He believed 
both organisations were right in confining them- 
selves to the different branches of the movement. 
The National Temperance League would never 
have done the great work it has accomplished if 
it had not said, ‘‘ This one thing I do.” It had 
done it well. Its foundation principle is that 
drink is a bad thing; it is widespread in the 
disasters it brings upon the country. It has been 
estimated that there are seven millions or there- 
abouts of pledged total abstainers in the United 
Kingdom, mostly young people; the Band of 
Hope movement accounts for the great majority 
of these. He would like them to consider what 
these seven millions meant ; it is more than the 
whole population of Belgium or Switzerland or 
London—it was a nation within a nation—a 
nation free from drunkenness, crime, or pauper- 
ism. 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN ? 


Now we want to add everyone who is not 
included in that number. Everybody knows that 
if those seven million persons gave up the pledge 
the statistics of mischief and evil in the com- 
munity would grow and increase. What would 
happen if all the drunkards became total ab- 
stainers? That event would go far to solve the 
social - questions that are worrying reformers 
and ministers at the present day; national 
righteousness will settle every social question of 
itself. We want every person to realise his 
sense of personal responsibility ; it is so easy to 
talk about millions, but millions are made up of 
units. Some sixty years ago the seven millions 
were only seven; every one of the seven men of 
Preston was a seed that has sprung up not a 
hundred but a millionfold. The principle of 
total abstinence is so simple that people won't 
adopt it; they want a Gothenburg system that 
they can worry at. 

Mrs. Lewis, of Blackburn, made a most telling 
speech, urging her hearers to abstain from 
strong drink for the sake of the little children. 
She said that when she saw the misery, pain, and 
sorrow that the drink brings on the caildren she 
hated it with a deadly hatred; but it was a 
question of working as well as praying. If we 
want the people to love and serve their Heavenly 
Father we must first remove this great stumbling- 
block from their lives. 


WIN BY DEGREES. 


Mr. C. EK. Tritton, M.P., said tha‘ they were 
spending New Year's night in a very happy and 
profitable way; he was very glad that Mrs. Lewis 
was one of the speakers, for he recognised the 
splendid work that women were doing at the end 
of the nineteenth century in the total abstinence 
field. He desired to reiterate our strong convic- 
tion that wherever total abstinence is taken up 
it has the blessed result of tending to the pros- 
perity and happiness of humanity. We have 
excellent machinery in our churches and schools, 
but we require fresh enthusiasm in our hearts to 
make that machinery go. Lowell once said tbat 
the longer he lived the more he was convinced 
that the world must be won by degrees. He 
hoped that meeting would be the commencement 
of a new era in the temperance movement ; he 
urged them to join in this forward movement of 
the National Temperance League, for of all the 
movements for the good of our land he ventured 
to think this was second to none. Let us help our 
brothers and sisters to step out of the drinking 
set into the thinking set. 

Canon Wilberforce, who was announced to 
speak, was unable to be present through a slight 
indisposition. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
@d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
ayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jonn Hanpow & Ov., Latest Trg TurspAy, 


ENDOW-D HICH SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


HAVERFO~DWEsT. 
FOUNDED 1684. 
Head Mistress, Miss BARWRELL, B.A. Lond. Univ. 

This School offers athorough edneation, with 
careful shysical, moral, and Christinn training. 
Padenomina ional. Mild and hevlthy climate. 
Pupils prepare* for the CAMBRIDGE LOCALS 
Purine LNDOS. UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Scholar-hips and exhibitions offered 
annually. A few vacancies for boarders next 
term. Inclusive terms £30 per annum.—For par- 
nenture ad reas the Head Minti ss. = 
MALYERN HOUSE, BLOCKLEY 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Principals, the Misses JoDSON. Home schol 
for girls in a lovely and bracing village «n the 
Cotswold Hills, Resident foreign and English 
governesses and visiting masters. Earnest Chris- 
tian training. Terms moderate and inclusive. 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. John 
Wi kinscn, Mildmay Mision to the Jews, and to 
parents of pupils. Auturan Term began Sep- 
tember 18th. eee 

11X GUINEAS,—Two girls can be 

received into a good home schoo! to fill 

vacancies. Certificated governesses. 
English, French, music, singing, drawing, 
dancing, drill.— Miss WEBB, Prospect House 
School, Ras igh, Essex. 


_——$——_———————————— 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Joun Happon & Co., Larest TIME TUESDAY. 


Se ee 
TT. LEONARDSB-ON Sr A.— 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
After 21 vears’ experience, Miss NEW- 
BURY’s HOUSE, with good sea view, is re- 
plete with every comfurt for short or longer 
periods by arrangement. Most efficient 
servants kept.— Cavendish House, 37, 
Warrior Square. 


(Ces) Le 
T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEM- 
A PERANCE HOTEL, Bridgewater 
Square, Barbican, near St. Paul's 
Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of interest. 
Quiet, clean, economical. Write for 
“Visitor's Guide,’’ showing ‘“‘ How to Spend 
a Week in London,” with tariff and testi- 
monials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
380 WORDS For 1s, 6d. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three ins+rtions as two. 
Joan Happon & Co., Latest TIMK TURSDAY. 


8 CUOK where kitchenmaid is 
Pep or matron, cook, dairy and 
baking. Excelient needlewoman, 

Christian, abstainer. Absolutely  trust- 
worthy. Quicl, active, neat, cleanly. Good 
references.—Miss Hupson, Juniper Hall, 
near Dorking. 


L DY earnestly seeks situation 
for girl as cook, general, or house- 

parlour-maid, where she will be kindly 
but firmly controlled, an’ regain character. 
—Particulars from PatTiENCE, Andover 
House, Clevedon. 


= 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS FoR 2s. 
64. for each Additiona! 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 
Joun Hannon & Co., Latest TIME TUESD AY 


AN aNY LADY recommend a 
thoroughly trustworthy, _ reliable, 
middle-aged woman between 30 and 40, 

as‘gcod plaia cook in a small tousehold, 
where ther «re four servants, where Sunday 
Bible-readings are held, and the Sabbath 
quietly kept? Wages £20 to £25. Aesistance 
in the hitchen—Apply, by letter only, to 
A. Z., Messrs. Nisbet & Co., Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 


THE UNION 
SIGNAL, 


Published at the Woman’s Temple in 
Chicago, by the Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, is Edited by 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Corre- 
sponding Editor, and Miss MARGARET 
SUDDUTH, Managing Editor. 


The price is @/G, post paid, per annum. 


The paper was founded in 1875, and is 
the literary child of the great Tempe- 
tance Crusade of Women. It is the 
official organ of the World’s and 
National W.C.T.U.; has subscribers in 
every civilised nation ; and is doubtless 
read by half-a-million persons every 
week. Its key note is ‘‘Home Pro- 
tection,” and its pages are mellow with 
the thought, affection, and purpose of 
tLat “organised mother-love” which 

is inspired by the Spirit of God. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
LONDON-GLASGOW. 


PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


© & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King’s Cross 


ons. 

Vv fet. Convenient to Buses and U 
—— Railway to all ited 
ROOM & BREAKFAS' 


Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 


lasgow. 
Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated 


of London. 
from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 


. Turkish Baths. ir 
levator. ‘Blectrio Light. 


Both Houses conducted on strictly 


Temperance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


ONE PENNY. 


(Established as “THE REVIVAL” in 1859. 


A CHRISTIAN 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


CONTAINING 


Portraits and Biographical Sketches. 
Notes and Comments on Current Topics. 


Daily Bible Readings. 


Records of Evangelistic Effort and Missionary 
Enterprise Throughout the World. 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagen . 


COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. (Tea-tike.) 
A thin beverage of full flavour, now with 


many beneficially taking the place of tea. 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve | 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy with- | 
out unduly exciting the system. 


SOLD IN PACKBTS AND TINS BY GROCERS, 
LABELLED: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, — 
Homeopathic Chemists, London | 


| 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


|NOTE THIS.— 


THE LOW TERMS for 


Smali Advertisements. 


1,000 Guineas 


FROM 


1,000 Friends. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


Will personally present an Enlarged Photograph 
of HERSELF to 
every person who shall subscribe, 


obtain collect, present, or earn 


ONE GUINEA 


FOR THE 


National British Women’s Temperance Association. 


Collecting Books can be obtained of Mrs. AUK!2AND, Tlon. Sec. 
Head Office, British Women’s Temperance Association, 24, MEMoRIAL 


HAtt, FarRINGpON STReE“T, LONDON, E.C., enclosing Scamp for Postage. 
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PUBLIGATIONS. 
30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per iach, 


Household Words says: “ We would recom- 


mend everygmother to hang up in her nursery ‘A 
Nursery Card,’ to be had of James Epps and Co,’ 


A NURSERY:CARD 


On rollers for hanging, 24 by 18 inches, 


1s. post free. 
WHAT TO DO, AND HOW To Do IT. 


a Directions for Immediate Treatment tn 
yenty ¢ 


‘asos of Accident and Sudden [iness 
Common to Chikiren. 


It provides against—Bites of Animals, Broken 


Limbs, Bruises, Burns, Child Crowing, Whoking, 
Couvalsions, Croup, Cuts, Drowning. Fainting, 
Fits, Nose Bleeding, Poisons, Scalde, Stings, Sub- 
stances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Cos, Buttons, ete., Wounds. 


Published by 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 


48, Threadneedle Street, & 170, Piccadilly, 


LONDON. 


THE STORY OF OUR OPIUM 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 
5 By MRS. JOSEPH LUOAS. 
ice 2d. h, 15s. hundred, pone 
exten, Copies 0 be bad of Mrs. OSEPH 
Lucas, Western House, Hitchin. 


RECHERCHE 
i SIDE DISHES 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper; 
COMPRISING 
Hers d’Quvres, Savouries, 
Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 


BY 
CHARLES HERMAN SENN 
(luspecting and C nsulting Chef de 


Cuisine, National Traming School of 

Coukery, London); Author of * Political 

Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 

cipes,’ *Menus and their Compilation,’ 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


This work is divided into five principal 
ports, treating upon Hors d’'tKuvres, 
Sand wiches, Savo sry Dishes, Salada, and 
Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second 
Courses, have certain convection with 
cach other : also contains many new and | 
original recipes, and the author elaims 
thot they are ali thoroughly retiable and 
workahie, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice according to the 
Ki instructions, will be able to prepare 
t 


Bebe Se5e See Sese Seoe5e5e' 


| the dishes suocessiully and without 
ditticulty. 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
Publishers, 
JOHN HADDON @& CO., Bonverie 
House, Salishury Square, E.O, 


3585 e525 a5e5 2505 Ses ebes See Soeasece |) 


O YOU WANT TO LOOK NICE? 

If so, you can’t do better than hear 

what Mrs. Stanley-Herbert has to say. 

It will only cost you a penny stamp, and 

she will tell you how to obtaina ge! ya pe 

like a beautiful blush rose. —67, rnley 
Road, South Norwood. 


REMNANTS Bundles of splen- - 

i ®@ did Dress Serge 

” (perfect in dye, weave, and finish), Carriage 
Paid to any address for 5s. each, The rem- 
nants are in long lengths, suitable for Girl's . 

- Dresses, Ladies’ Skirts, ete. When ordering 

~ please state if all black, all bine, or mixed © 
colours are required, ‘ 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO., 


They at once check the cough and 
remove the cause—without ary 
after effect. 


TheUnrivalled Remedy 


One gives relief; thev w// cure, 
and they w/// not injure your 
health. 


Keatings Lozenges 
SOLD in TINS 13} EACH. 
SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


Trade advts,... aes we 9/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 1/- twenty-six, 
3/6 tifty-two. 


Page ... . £iy 
Half-page £5 5s. 
(lJuarter £5 153, 


Special positions by arrangement. 
Situations wanted A 30 words 1/8. 
Three insertions, as two. 
Situations vacant oad 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, as two. 

To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
Janeous advts. Fo ... 30 words 2/- 

6d. tor every Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 
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99 “4 SMALL SPOONFUL 

of CADBURY’S COCOA, 

9 with boiling water or milk, 
| will make a large breakfast 

cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 
0 and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” USED | the finest flavour, entirely 


A my of . 
fea the #0 a led | free from any admixture.” 
The Analyst. Pure Forei 


ign 
Cocoas). 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


fea teas 4 ty Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. ie ©: 


FOR 
er INFANTS, ¢O In Patent 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 


J 
AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.”— Lancet, 


THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


NOW READY. 
THE YEAR’S BRIGHT CHAIN; 


A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Sayings by FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ALSO 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WOMAN. | 


By LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Reprinted from ‘*‘The North American Review.”’ 


Secretary Literature Department, 24, ‘Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, ee E. ¢. 
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